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thing to say, this week, concerning one of the schools 
of training for Christian workers which he values ; 


| and whatever has an interest to Bishop Vincent will 
The Sunday School Times will be sent Png FA free for a year * jaan 
States or Canada for rates to G 


_be deemed worthy of attention by readers of The 
Sunday School Times. 


The man who first described a child as a live 
interrogation-point paid to childhood one of the 
greatest compliments that it could receive. The 
spirit of inquiry is really the thermometer of intel- 
lectual life. Only the dead are sure to ask no ques- 
tions. A child is the most alive of human beings. 





s2 | To shut off the inquiring spirit is, so far, to deaden 


him. It is amazing to see how many parents pride 
themselves upon their ingenious devices for blocking 
the wheels of child-progress as exhibited in the spirit 
of inquiry. One father, for instance, gloats over his 
adroitness in answering his boy’s questions in words 
selected because of their unintelligibility to the child. 
It is true that the questioning ought to be wisely regu- 
lated as to time and method. But a father who so 
cuts off the inquiring spirit, shows that he has no 
appreciation of the value of his child; and a child 
so answered will be likely to show, in time, the want- 
ing value of his father. 


Words that are the result of thought are likely to 
have weight ; but words that are the outcome of mere 
feeling often have more force, even with less weight. 
Thoughtfully spoken words convince the reason or 
influence the judgment, while impulsively spoken 
words may pain and wound those who are not con- 
vinced by them. To think first, and then to speak, 
is a wiser method than it is common. Tv speak first, 
and then to think, is more common than wise. It is 
often so easy to blurt out one’s feelings in stinging 
words. It is often so hard to. control one’s feelings 
long enough to decide what it would be best to say. 
As a consequence, words that do most harm in the 
world are thoughtless words. If only we would do 
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There is no end to the inquiries concerning the | 
traces of the footsteps of our Lord in the Holy Land ; 
nor is there yet an end to fresh disclosures in this line | 


of research. Gethsemane has always been a center | 


of Christian interest, as the place of sorest struggle 
to Him who bore the weight of sorrow for the world’s 
sins. Yet the question has often suggested itself, Is 
the traditional site of Gethsemane the true site? 
Added light on this question is given by an article 
from the pen of Professor J. Rendel Harris, which 
is sure to be read with interest by Bible students 
generally. 


There was never a time when thoroughness in study 
as a preparation for the highest Christian service was 


esteemed so highly as at present ; yet there was never | 


a time when there was a more general recognition of 
the truth that those who cannot have all the training 
that they would like, should at least have all the train- 


ing that they cansecure. Schools for partial training 


have, therefore, their place, in no rivalry with schools | 


| our thinking before our speaking, and then speak in 


332 accordance with our best thinking, we should deserve 


credit, and we should receive it; and we should be 
| of service to others, whether they realized it or not. 


——| Erasmus, writing to his loved friend Colet, said 


warmly: “ You say what you mean ; you mean what 
| you say. You do not speak first and think after- 
| wards; but your thoughts are followed spontaneously 
by words that spring from the heart, not from the 
lips.” Commendation like that is worth striving for. 





“Don’t be always don’t-ing” is good counsel for 
other spheres than that of child-training. If you 
know what you do like, or what you would approve, 
in any line of thought or action, let your préference 
be known ; but if you only know what you don’t like, 
or what you don’t approve, the less you say about it 
the better ; for you evidently don’t know anything 
that is worth talking about. The average farmer 
doesn’t like the average weather, but he doesn’t know 
what weather he would like. If indeed a farmer 
does know what kind of weather is desirable, and 
expresses gratitude for it when he has it, he is a long 
way above the average. . The average musical critic, 
especially the critic of church music, knows just what 
| he doesn’t like, and he is sure to find it, and to point 





yaw Bishop Vincent has some- | it out, Sunday after ‘Sunday. If indeed a church- 


ee, 





goer does know what he would like in the music line, 

and lets his intelligent preference be known by his 

recognition of the right thing when he hears it, or by 
his expression of desire for it when it is missing, he is 
one among ten thousand times ten thousand, and thou. 
sands of thousands, as a critic pf church music. -He 
could be depended on not to find fault with the musie 
of the heavenly choir, And so it. is with the hearer 
of pulpit preaching; if he knows-what he doesn’t like 
in the preacher, he is one of the great congregation; 
but if he knows what he does like, and commends it 
when it is found, he is one. of the blessed exceptions 
among the critics of preaching. To know what one 
doesn’t like is akin to the baldest.ignorance ; to know 
what one does like is within a step of the benny 
of wisdom. 





STICK TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. * 


Bible study, as Bible study, is the central idea of 
the International lesson plan. That idea it is that 
gave this plan its hold on the community, and that 
has made it such a marvelous power for good during 
the past seventeen years. To yield that idea would 
be to yield the distinctive value of this plan, and 
would be an unpardonable mistake. This mistake is 
not likely to be made, nor ought it to be. 

The study of theology, or of a system of doctrines, 
with proof-texts from the Bible record, has been a 
favorite method of Bible study for the young ever 
since the days of the catechumenical schools in the 
Early Church for the study of the Apostles’ Creed. 
That method is still in vogue in the use of denomina- 
tional and undenominational catechisms all the world 
over. It has its value, within its proper limits; but 
it is not the study of the Bible as the Bible, nor is-it 
in any true sense a substitute for it, although there 
are those who would gladly consider it so. 

The study of Christian ethics, or of practical duties; 
with a selection of Bible lessons as the basis of suck 
study, has been another favorite method of Bible 
teaching in the Sunday-school, especially during the 
past three-quarters of a century. Question-books on 
Christian duties were a popular form of lesson-help 
before the days of the International lesson plan, 
Their idea is still advocated by those who would 
have special prominence given in the Sunday-school, 
week by week, to Missions, to Temperance, to Per- 
sonal Purity, to Sabbath-keeping, to Reverence, to 
Obedience to Parents, and to other specific duties, 
That the application of Bible truth to personal con- 
duct is of prime importance, none will deny; but to 
suppose that it is better first to decide what duty 
should be emphasized, and then to look up Bible sup- 
port for this decision, instead of going to the Bible for 
unqualified direction as to duty, is to mistake the 
true place of the Bible as the one infallible guide to 
faith and conduct. 

The study of Christianity as Christianity, in the 
Sunday-schoo) study of the Life of Christ according 
to the outline of the “Christian Year,” has had its 
earnest advocates among warm and intelligent friends 
of the Sunday-school since the Sunday-school has 
been known as an agency for Christian instruction ; 
and this method of study is to-day deemed by very 
many the normal method of Christian Bible study. 
That there is a decided gain to both young and old,' ° 
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in the recognition of the great seasons of the Chris- 
tian Year in their consecutive order, is recognized by. 
a host of those who are also sure that Bible study 
according to this method is not in itself a substitute 
for the study of the Bible as the Bible. The Bible 
“is as truly the basis of Christianity as it is the basis 
of Christian doctrine and of Christian duty ; and the 
Bible needs to be uriderstood as a whole, in the rela- 
_Aions of its parts to one another, by those who must 
P finally judge for themselves as to the teachings of this 
Book in each and all of these spheres of thought and 
emotion. -The Christian Year can surely find recogni- 
“#ion and prominence without the abandonment in the 
Sunday-school of Bible study as Bible study. 
”* In the International lesson plan the Bible is studied 
Aas the Bible; and in the course of this study all the 
doctrines and the duties involved in the Bible teach- 
olngs are brought to light in their order, and Christ, 
athe sum and the center of Bible truth, is kept before 
‘the mind of the Christian pupil. The Bible itself 
‘is lifted into prominence, and its contents, in their 
richness and variety, are made known to the young 
as would otherwise be impossible. Meanwhile there 
is no hindrance, in such study, to any added promi- 
nence deemed desirable. for any of thesé special 
methods of topical Bible study, 
_ The experience of the past seventeen years has 
given proof of the value of the International lesson 
plan of Bible study, The Bible itself is now better 
-known as a Book, and it is more highly valued in its 
entirety, by those who have studied it in connection 
*with this system of lessons, than was ever before the 
case since the canon of the Holy Scripture was closed. 
Meanwhile the young are more thoroughly grounded 
in all-important doctrine, they are better informed in 
the realm of Christian duties, and they have more 
‘fnterest in the great festivals of the Christian Year, 
than any former generation of children in the past 
nineteen centuries. Without the prevalence of the 
‘International lesson plan, all this would have been 
an impossibility. 
“* An indication of the providential element in the 
popularity of this method of Bible study just at this 
time, is given in the fact that the Bible itself is now 
the chief center of attack by opposers of Christianity ; 
and that only through such study as this International 
lesson plan has secured could the young people now 
“upon the stage of action have been as well prepared 
“as they are to resist the pressure brought upon them 
‘to abandon this Book as the ground of their beliefs. 
-The Church of Christ has reason for profound grati- 
tude to God for putting it into the hearts of his chil- 
dren to devote themselves, in these days, so zealously 
to the study of his Word as his Word. 

When the International lesson plan of Bible study 
“was adopted, it was urgently opposed by representa- 
‘tives of all these other plans of study ; but it won its 
Way in spite of them, To this day, the arguments 
which were then used in favor of topical Bible study 
are continually brought forward as if they were 
something quite new; and every now and then they 
sare striking the ears of some one as freshly important. 
‘Yet the surpassing value of the plan of studying the 
"Bible as the Bible was never more clearly and gene- 
fally recognized in the community than at the present 
‘hour; and it is hardly to be questioned that any 
.attempt to change it, in the approaching International 
Convention, will meet with the failure that it deserves. 

If, indeed, it should be generally thought desirable 
“to. allow somewhat more time for the introduction of 
topical studies,—in the line of doctrines, or duties, or 

**pecasions,—without interrupting the course of sys- 
‘tematic study of the Bible as the Bible, another Sun- 
day in each quarter, besides the Review Sunday, 
might be left open for this purpose. In other words, 
instead of assigning specific Bible lessons, as now, for 
twelve Sundays in each quarter, only eleven Sundays 
might be thus arranged for; and in this way at least 
two Sundays in each quarter, and in, some quarters 
three, would be left open for special lessons, apart 


don the present plan of studying the Bible as the 
Bible, would be a mistake not likely to be made by 
American Bible-lovers generally. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An editor ought to be able to keep the contents of his 
paper in advance of the knowledge and thought of his 
readers generally; and when he finds that he has failed 
at this point, he is likely to be mortified over his lack. 
Yet even then his better way is to accept as gracefully 
as may be the proofs of his incompetency, instead of 
making a fruitless attempt to show that his work has not 
been duly appreciated. A “liberal-minded” reader of 
The Sunday School Times, in Michigan, received the 
paper, week by week, for a year, and during that time 
became convinced that its religious opinions were far 
behind his own advanced views, and that he would be 
no gainer by its further reading, Having specifically 
pointed out to the Editor the theological dogmas which he 
abjects to as still advocated in its columns, he concludes 
his letter with a request for its discontinuance, as follows: 

But then as the ideas you represent are in the assendncy you 
can verry easily over ride the minority who may dare to difer 
with you, there is much good reading in the times but as we 
already have an imence amount of reading of that sort both in 
Books & Periodicals I have no kneed of the Sunday Schoo! 
times. & . . , respectfully ask you to discontinue the same, 

As over against this discouraging epistle, there comes 
another of a very different tone from an Lowa subsoriber, 
who writes : : 

As a testimony to the usefulness of The Sunday School Times, 
I would say that at the Congregational Church prayer-meeting, 
last evening, a young lady reported that she had for six years 
remailed her copy of The Sunday Schoo] Times to the Rev. J, T. 
Ise, a native missionary of Imaburi, Japan, and that, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment, Mr. Ise had written thanks, saying he 
especially enjoyed The Sunday School Times editorials. The 
Congregational Sunday-school has for some years exchanged 
Christmas greetings and presents with Mr. Ise’s Sunday-school 
at Imaburi, one of these gifts being a photograph of the Japa- 
nese school in a body,—of eighty children and twenty officers 
and teachers. Success to The Sunday School Times,—an able 
help toward uniting all the world in one bond of Christian 
fellowship. 

It is pleasant to know that there is a possible field of 
usefulness for The Sunday School Times in homes in 
Japan, even when its religious opinions are no longer of 
value in comparison with the “‘imence amount of read- 
ing of that sort” in the home of its quondam reader in 
Michigan. The deliberate decision of the Editor is, 
therefore, not to “discontinue the same,” 


The propersize of a Sunday-school class is not to be fixed 
with uniformity for all teachers alike, One teacher can 
more easily manage and teach ten scholars than another 
can five. And in addition to the question of the teacher’s 
teaching capacity, there is the question as to the con- 
venience of seating the full number of scholars that a 
teacher could easily take care of, But when the proper 
limits of a class are finally reached, then comes the new 
question as to the disposal of the surplus scholars, This 
latter question it is that exercises the mind of a Sunday- 
school superintendent who, writing from Maine, says: 

Your “ Notes on Open Letters” and other suggestions regard- 
ing methods in Sunday-school work, have afforded me so much 
help, and have always seemed. so wise, that I have come to 
regard The Sunday School Timesas a well-nigh final authority 
on matters in its province. 
concerning which I believe I have never seen a hint. It is the 
division of classes that have become too large for one teacher. 
I am a novice in Sunday-school management, but am sincerely 
desirous of using skilfully the best methods for the place. I 
may have overlooked suggestions on this very point, but, if you 
see fit, I shall be very grateful for hints in the matter,—hints 
that will apply to small schools and country places. 

It is a delicate matter to say to a teacher that he has 
more scholars than he can manage; and it is equally 
a delicate matter to say to a scholar that he would do 
well to leave the teacher whom he loves, in order to be 
cared for elsewhere. But both these things have to be 
done, at times, by a good superintendent; and they need 
to be done wisely and with tender considerateness. As 
a rule, the difficulty in securing desirable changes is with 
the scholar, rather than with the teacher; for if the 
teacher is 4 poor one, his class will soon be small enough, 
while if he is a good teacher, he will see the need of 
limiting his class quite as soon as his superintendent 
does. In some cases there is such a difference in the 
age or attainments of the different scholars of a large 
class, that those who are youngest, or who are oldest, can 
be asked with a good show of reason to join a class made 





from those of the International series. But to aban- 


up of those who are nearer their equals. In other cases 








I wish your aid new upon a point | 





the better way is to begin a new class, and to invite to it 
the more recently entered scholars of a class that has 
grown beyond bounds. In every such movement the 
superintendent should co-operate with the teacher of the 
class needing reduction, and should confer gently and 
lovingly with the scholars whoare to be removed, There 
is no gain in any show of arbitrary power in such a mat- 
ter; and there is no call for anything of this sort, 


“A good name is.rather to be chosen than great 
riches,” says the Wise Man; and there are more senses 
than one in which this truth finds its illustrations in 
matters of every-day life. A good name tliat is deserved 
by him who bears it, is a real treasure, and it will bring 
rich returns in one way or another.. Moreover, a good 
name that is only a name has its market value among 
men because of its impressiveness and. influence merely 
as aname. There is much.in an attractive name for a 
hotel, for an. ovean steamer, for a brand: of cigars, or for 
a patent medicine. And there is a seductive power in a 
good name for a new mental or moral nostrum.. ““Chris- 
tian Science” is a “good name,” There is no doubt 
about that. And that this name has brought in hand- 
some cash returns to many who have claimed to be its 
dispensers, is also beyond question. But whether the 
name is as fitting as it is good, is quite another matter. 
A correspondent from Nebraska asks: 

What is“ Christian Science” ?—1, Its origin; 2. Its doctrine; 
3, Its relation to Scripture; 4. What should be the position of 
the clergy.? 

‘Anda young Missouri Delite writes :° 

The so-called “ Christian Scientists” are just starting in here, 
and threatening me hafm in my church work, They are fol- 
lowers of Mary Baker G. Eddy, author of the book, Sclence 
and Health,” etc.... What do you think about these people’s 


doctrine? Any information or advice will be very thankfully ° 


received, 


“Christian Science” is the name adopted as the desig- 
nation of a curious compound of truth and error, of phi- 
losophy and nonsense, put forward as a theory of life and 
being by a set of persons who would have it understood 
that they have discovered the key to the teachings of 
Jesus, and are able to apply the underlying principles of 
those teachings to the cure of disease and the preserva- 


‘tion of health. Its origin; under its préséiit nate; is 
claimed as the result of a “revelation” to Mrs. Mary © 


Baker Glover Eddy of Massachusetts, in the year 1866, 
although its principles were net fully made’known to 
the public until 1875. Yet there are as many rival 


claimants to the credit of this discovery as Columbus ~ 


has to his claim as the discoverer of America. The 
main idea of “Christian Science” is, that One Eternal 
Mind not only dominates the universe, but is all and ‘in 
all in the universe; so that matter and sense and évil are 
unrealities, and sickness and sorrow and sin are miere 
figments of a disordered fancy. A favorite mode of ex- 
pressing the idea of “Christian Science ” is-this: * God, 
the only Life; Love, the only Law; Spirit, the only 
Substance.” And here is a form of statement ‘that is 
advanced as a convincing philosophic proof of the truth 
of the theory of “ Christian Science: ” 
“1, God is all, and God is spirit; therefore 

2. All that is, is spirit; and 

3. Spirit is not matter; therefore 

4. There is no matter. 

5. God is all, and God is good ; therefore 

6, All that is, is good; and consequently 

7. There is no evil.” 
Such puerile sophistry as this, when shrewdly used by 
designing minds, is sufficient to mystify and enthrall 
honest dupes to such an extent that they will be ready 
to admit that there is no such thing as darkness, or fulse- 
hood, or error, or crime, or folly, in the universe ; for: every 
one of these points can, by the above form of statement, 
be made as clear as that there is no matter and no eyil 
anywhere. In support of all this nonsense, detached 
Bible passages are cited freely, as they may be “wrested ” 
from their true meaning by those who are using them 
fora purpose. The “literature” of the subject is already 
profuse, and the number of its teachers is legion; yet, 
after all, the wonder is that any really intelligent person 
is misled by the theory as a theory; for, as one of its 
Chicago representatives—Ursula N, Gestefeld—frankly 
says of it, in her “Statement of Christian Science:” 
“ Remember that the statements of Christian Science are, 
in the main, paradoxical, nonsensical, and jncompre- 
hensible to those who hear them for the first time; an 
impression which is not entirely removed-after a further 
hearing.” The proper position of the clergy with refer- 
ence to this latest humbug, would seem to be one of ten- 
derness toward its dupes, and of bubble-pricking toward 
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MISTAKES. 
BY MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 


That mistake that you cannot forget? 
Nay, nay, waste no time in fretting. 
’Tis childish to fall, but heroic 

To rise and go on, forgetting. 


Do you love your darling the less 

For a hurt in learning to walk? 

You hold him close to your breast, 
And soothe him with sweet baby-talk. 


Put out your hands toward God,— 
Believe him there, if unseen; ° 

Press on, though uncertain, there’s less 
Than the breadth of the room between. 


A type is your fatherly heart, 
Forgiving, hoping, sustaining, 
Of the God-heart that throbs through the dark, 
Where you lie weeping, complaining. 
Geneseo, N. Y. 





THE SITE OF THE GARDEN OF 
GETHSEMANE. 


BY PROFESSOR J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


The traveler who in the present day visits the holy 
places in the neighborhood of Jerusalem and its vicinity 
has often to complain of the want of harmony between 
the ecclesiastical tradition and his own archeological 
instinct, which seem to diverge one from the other in the 
matter of identification of the sacred places of history ; 
and although the divergence may not be wide, it is often 
sufficient to produce a sense of dissatisfaction, especially 
when the spot to be identified is connected with some of 
the most tender and solemn passages in the life of the 
Redeemer or of his first followers. 

Such is notably the case with the traditional site of 
the garden of Gethsemane; it hasa long historical record 
as to its identification, going back, perhaps, as far as the 
time of the church historian Eusebius and the empress 
Helena. It has good support from the Scripture narra- 
tive which places it upon the opposite side of the Kidron 

Aa real.stream, I suppose, in our Lord’s day, though it is 
now dry almost every day in the year, and the bed of the 
ancient stream has been much raised by the accumula- 
tion of detritus and rubbish). Nor is there any reason 
to doubt that the enclosure is a part of one of the ancient 
olive-orchards, which must, in our Lord’s tim’, have 
covered the slopes of the Mount of Olives, the venerable 
trees within the modern garden being the successors of 
an earlier planting. 

It may be said, then, What need is there to disturb by 
speculation the time-honored sanctity which reverent 
love has attached to this place as the memorial of the 
Saviour’s sorrows? And certainly the mere reckless 
objection to tradition which is exhibited by some Eastern 
travelers ought to be deprecatéd; for we are learning 
constantly that tradition is one form of evidence, and by 
no means a weak form. It justifies itself too often to be 
lightly scorned. Only in cases where there is some 
intrinsic objection to an identified site, or where there 
is evidence forthcoming with regard to the matter for 
which allowance has never been made, we may be per- 
mitted to question, and, if need be, reverse the popular 
opinion. 

In the case of the garden of Gethsemane, there is a 
very valid objection; namely, that the present location 
(by which I mean the enclosure under the ward of the 
Franciscan monks, but the remark applies equally to the 
neighboring Greek site) is in far too public a place to be 
appropriate to the circumstances, A number of roads 
meet at the point, and, as far as we can judge, always 
have met there. Our Lord might as well, but for the 
fact that it was evening, have been praying in the corners 
of the streets of the city. The main road over the Mount 
of Olives, as well as the roads which skirt its base, are 
close to the place; nor is the difficulty removed by 
imagining the garden enlarged from its present modest 
dimensions. 

Let us, then, go on to ask whether any form of evidence 
is accessible for which allowance has not been made. 

I do not know whether attention has ever been drawn 
to a point which recently occurred to me in connection 
with the subject of Gethsemane ; namely, the fact of the 
permanence of the oil-press after which the garden was 
named. Every one who reads Hebrew knows that the 
name “Gethsemane” means “an oil-press;” but it is only 
travelers who are well acquainted with the East and 
with Jerusalem who realize what kind of a structure the 
@il-press must have been. We in the West naturally 
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think of such a press as a piece of machinery, movable | at this discovery. I hear that there are similar old oil- 


from place to place, a matter of purchase and of sale, | presses inside the old gray houses on the southern slope 
rather than a part of the real estate, going with the land, | of Scopus, but, as these are tenanted by Moslem families, 


and not capable of detachment from it. But I think it 
will be found that the Judean oil- and wine- presses are 
not movable, but vats cut in the limestone, furnished 





I could not obtain access to them. I am also told that 
there is one inside the house close to the roadside just 
north of the new Russian Church of Gethsemane, but 


with stone rollers, and provided with channels and troughs | have not had time to visit it. I myself think that the 
for the carrying and collecting of the juice expressed from | olive-yards of Gethsemane must, in our Lord’s time, 
the olive or the grape. I was much struck with thie on | have occupied a much larger area than that of the tra- 
visiting the supposed royal wine-presses about two miles | ditional site, which it included. I do not think that, for 
north of the city, which were, I believe, identified by the | purposes of retirement, our Saviour would have chosen a 


American colony at the Damascus gate. 


f | spot where half a dozen roads must have always con- 
Assuming, then, that the oil-press in question was of | verged, as at the Latin Gethsemane. 


The quiet of the 


the conventional kind, the probabilities are in favor of | more northerly part of the valley seems to have greater 
the belief that traces of the press in question are still | likelihood in its favor.” 


to be found. And in order to test this point (which, of | 


It will be seen from this very interesting communica- 


course, I ought to have done when I was in Jerusalem, | tion, that it is by no means an idle imagination to con- 
but we never think of these things until too late), I ceive of the recovery of the actual oil-press of Gethsemane, 
requested a friend of mine residing in Jerusalem, Mr. | and we must be prepared, if investigation should decide 


Hanauer, of the London Jews’ Mission, who is an expert 
in Jerusalem topography, to look into the point for me. 


| some place a little higher up the valley, perhaps a quar- 


that way, to remove the identification of the garden to 


Tke result of his inquiries turns out to be interesting | ter of a mile distant, and further removed from the high 


beyond all expectation. 


| road. It would be imprudent to speak more positively 


In order to understand the replies which he sends to | on the matter at present. 


my question, we must havea map of the north-east angle 
of the city and of the neighboring parts of the Kidron val- 
ley and the slopes of the Mount of Olives, and of Mount 
Scopus. 
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My friend writes as follows: 

“With regard to your question about Gethsemane, I 
am happy to be able to answer, that to this day there 
exist old oil-mills and presses in the upper part of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, as I have this morning (March 
11, 1890) ascertained by visiting the place myself. 
Directly after reading your letter, I examined my ord- 
nance survey map of Jerusalem, but could discover no 
indications of what I wanted. I then asked my neigh- 
bor, the sheikh of the Moslem shrine close to the House 
of Industry, to tell me where, in the neighborhood, there 
are old ‘ budds,’ or oil-presses. He answered: ‘One 
close to the ash-heaps, one at Kerm-esh-Sheikh (the 
building close to Godfrey’s tree), one close to the Mufti’s 
vineyard, in a cave on the hillside near to, but a little 
higher than, the tomb of Simon the Just, and one in 
Kerm-en-Nazer (the name given to that part of the val- 
ley in the corner or recess east of the road leading from 
the north-east angle of the city toward Anathoth, and to 
the north-west of the part of the Mount of Olives known 
as the “Viri Galilaei”’).’ Of these the two first men- 
tioned are still used, but the two last have evidently 
been in ruins for generations past. I visited them this 
morning. That in Kerm-en-Nazer, though inside a 
ruined house (apparently Turkish), seems very old in- 
deed. It is situated in an olive-grove containing some 
very old trees. Before reaching it, I saw one of the 
stone disks or rollers for crushing olives, half buried in 
the soil, at some distance from the mill. About fifty 
yards off, I found a shallow vat, with a mortice cut into 
one side, apparently to receive the end of a lever, which 
would be used to press down the oil-cheeses placed in- 
side the vat. The oil squeezed out would run into a 
trough close by, but ata lower level. I was delighted 
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A LAY-WORKERS’ SCHOOL. 
BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” So is a 
little strength that comes in convalescence, if the patient 
be unwise enough to overtax it by too much food or too 
much exercise. And a little boat is a dangerous thing 
if one be tempted to venture with it too far out ona 
stormy sea. A little knowledge may be harmful if one 
be satisfied with a little, and if he undertake to do with 
his modicum the things which demand fulness of knowl- 
edge and the skill of a master. But a little knowledge 
is not at all dangerous to him who, finding the taste 
pleasant, straightway and henceforth hungers and thirsts 
after an abundance. And that tiny boat is most useful 
if it carry one from the beach to the big ship that waits 
in the harbor. 

One thought, spoken or wfitten, may be a seed, hold- 
ing harvests in its heart. One conversation may turn 
the course of a life. One book may awaken and start on 
the upward path a Joseph Henry, a Schleimann, a Liv- 
ingstone, a Lincoln. All the scholars of renown began 
with the alphabet and with words. It is a long way from 
the vowels and consonants that Willie Shakespeare 
sorted and sounded to those immortal compositions 
which still surprise and enrich the race. A little knowl- 
edge is not a dangerous thing if it be a step to a higher 
step, if it lift one into a resolve to climb and climb through 
all the courses of the sun. 

It is a most beneficial thing to have the full oppor- 

tunity of the schools, but it is not absolutely necessary 
that a man spend twenty years in school in order to be 
immortal and to do immortal work. Look at Shake- 
speare agnin, and at Edison, and at “ Benjamin Frank- 
| lin, Printer,” and at Washington Irving, and Bunyan, 
/and a score of scholars and heroes and inventors who 
have turned civilizations upside down. The moreschool 
life, books, teachers, and scholarly companions, the better, 
if some very real and practical factors in life are not oveér- 
looked and omitted. Tact is worth more than a diploma, 
Keen conviction, earnestness of purpose and experience 
in real life, may use “a little knowledge” as David used 
the pebble from the brook of Elah, which went from the 
Bethlehemite sling to the brow of the giant. A shepherd 
boy, without military drill, dress, or distinction, may be 
of more value to the people than the whole army of Israel 
under its skilled capteins of hundreds and its captains of 
thousands. 

For all the reasons wrapped up in those figures of 
speech, and in those references biographical and histori- 
cal, and for many besides, we are more than willing 
sometimes to accept a partial preparation for the work 
of ministering in the Church of Christ. Where we can- 
not have a lawyer trained in both the academic and law 
departments of Yale or Harvard, we may employ one 
who passed from the grammar school to the attorney’s 
office, read law there, and watched the life of the court- 
room until he could satisfy the most critical committee 
that he was competent to practice in any court. We 
wish that all of God’s present-day prophets might sit at 
the feet of the Gamaliels in the assembly rooms of the 
temple; but if from the fishing-boats of Galilee they 
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come with provincial speech that betrays them, to tell, 
with tongues of fire, the story of the law, the jrophéts, 
and the Christ, until men by the thousand beliéve and 
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“are gaved, we shall hear them with joy, and send them 
forth on larger circuits to bless humanity with the gospel 
of eternal life. 

Some preparation is needed in all apheres of life, The 
“occasional Sunday-school institute and normal class did 
‘food service. Better teaching came because of them. 

They set forth principles; they worked out principles 
into methods; they set apart some living man or woman 
- with tact, enthusiasm, and magnetic personality, to illus- 
“tate both principles and methods; and these suggested 
“other applications of the same principles in other methods. 
And from these lively meetings men and women went 
“gWay with new purpose and power, Thus the conven- 

y assemblies, institutes, short-term classes, evening 
schools, summer schools, etc., have done good work. 

‘Better a little than nothing. Better one book than no 

‘ook. Better one or two years of school than no school. 

* The present is the laymen’s age in the church. Pul- 
pl and altar cannot do all that ought to be done by the 

“ehurch for the world, Men and women without office 
and ordinations have some part in Christian work. The 
‘Bunday-sohoo! is to be Buperintended. The story of the 
‘gospel is to be told in out-of-the-way neighborhoods. 
Pastors must have lay assistants for pastoral service. 
The young men of every community are to be reached, 
“attracted, discipled, instructed, and set to work. Week- 
“day classes are to be formed; reading courses to be 
“atranged; libraries to be collected; lectures to be de- 
livered; gymnasiums to be opened; tract literature to 
“be distributed ; the shops, the fields, the schools, the col- 
‘Yeges, are to be canvassed; young lives are to be watched 
over with all vigilance,—there { is no end to the work of 
laymen in the church. And I have not even referred to 
the services which women may render as deaconesses, 
‘sisters of the people, Bible readers, sisters of service, ete. 

Now, if ministers need education for their responsible 
work, and if even suggestive hints in ministers’ meetings, 
clerical clubs, and magazines, are of such value to them, 
why shall not laymen enjoy similar provisions? Why 
not schools for the laity? Why not short-course train- 
ing schools—covering, for example, two years—for the 
secretaries of Young Men’s Christian Associations, super- 
Antendents of Sunday-schools, pastors’ assistants, wayside 
“visitors, leaders of young people’s societies, and all the 
Other gospel helpers? Why not? 

All these ideas have already been worked out. Think 
of aschool for the laymen, with commodious buildings,— 
halls, recitation rooms, a gymnasium, and dormitories; 
with professors, text-books, and class work in the Bible, 
systematic theology, Christian ethics, exegesis, church 
history, rhetoric, logic, physiology, anatomy, hygiene, 
Yooal music, elementary and advanced work in gymnas- 
ties and athletics, and all forms of church activity! Think 
of @ echool with seventy men who have come as laymen 
W prepare, not to preach, but to labor in every relation 
opened by the chureh, the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, the Sunday-sohool, etc.! How the strong churches, 
with such trained and inspired lay laborers, may extend 
the kingdom of Christ! How the weak coat may 
thus be strengthened ! 3 

The one notable lay worker’s school ave in suc- 
cessful operation is The School for Christian Workers, 
in Springfield, Maseachusetis. It was opened in 1885. 
The first year it enrolled twenty-six students; the second, 
forty-one; the third, forty-eight; the fourth, seventy- 
two, It was founded by an able, busy, and ingenious 
pastor, now ite efficient president, the Rev. David Allen 
Reed. It is custained by a superior faculty, President, 
feoulty, and trustees are on the lookout for gifted and 
Gonsecrated young men who, having a call to lay work, 
need some preparation. A beautiful building is already 
in use. It contains sleeping accommodations for forty- 
four students, recitation rooms, baths, and a large and 
well-furnished gymnasium. It cost more than $48,000, 
dnd is free from debt. The course of study is practical 
‘and comprehensive, the teachers men of common sense, 
consecration, and ability, Courses of lectures by repre- 
sentative men from all parts of the country are provided, 
It is undenominational, or, rather, pan-denominational, 
—@ school sure to help all the churches, 

I atm sorry not to be able, for lack of space, to give two 
documents which are before me as I write, presenting in 
Getail, first, “A Sample Week of Work from the Phy- 
sical Department of the School for Christian Workers,” 
and then “A Sample Week in the Training School for 
Sunday-school Workers and Pastors’ Helpers.” How 
full of varied and wisely afranged exercises,—study, 
recitation, gymnastic drills, vocal music, recreation, 
hours of worship, hours of rest! What a useful and 
delightfyl time these fellows must have with their work 
and courersations and debates and illustrative exercises 





and lectures! Think of a year of it! Think of two fuli 
years of it! 

Let the good work goon. Whete are the endowments? 
Where are the wise men and women who know how to 
make a good use of their consecrated possessions? 

And now, may the School for Christian Workers pros- 
per! -May the servants of the Lord crowd into it! May 
the saints of the Lord endow it! May the Spirit of the 
Lord crown and glorify it! 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MAN’S MEASURE. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 





Who little is, doth little seek, 
Him trifles satisfy ; 

The brave ascend the mountain peak, 
The highest need the high. 


Who little seeks doth little gain, 
Nor climb above the clod; 
The earthly on the earth remain, 
The nobler soul seeks God, 
Arlington, Mass. 





A LESSON FROM NIAGARA.. 


BY FRANCES BE, WILLARD. 


Perhaps the most impressive lesson that has come to 
me of late was from a visit to Niagara, Although I had 
been there several times before, this experience was more 
spiritual, because I brought to the great scene more of 
spiritual-mindedness, 

Men love to link themselves with power. Nothing 
seems deeper in the human heart than this. Itisathing 
of pathos and of solemnity, but a!so it is a thing of mean- 
ness and most paltry as one sees it at Niagara. It must 
be that deathless ambition in us all that makes them 
desire to ally their weakness with the mightiness of 
God’s most majestic spectacle. 

I remember on the top of the pyramids how the great 
stones were planted out to autographs; and at the bot- 
tom 8f the catacombs, even on the forehead of a skull; 
and against the splendid pillars of cathedrals, and at the 
shrines of poets and philanthropists, and even on the 
tombstones of the great, we found them; but at Niagara 
they hold high carnival. Like the locusts of Egypt, they: 
are everywhere, Like unnumbered spiders, they con- 
tinually crawl, Like specks of flies, they gather on the 
walls, and line the sides of the pavilions, and peer out 
from the solid rocks, and are even cut in the floors of 
hotel corridors, One sees them in places greatly dan- 
gerous, where it is evident men have wellnigh risked 
their lives to carve them higher than the rest. 

O pitiful ambition of Billy Brown, and Sammy Smith, 
and Jenny Jones! Thus have they advertised on a 
grand scale the unspeakable obscurity of names that 
might otherwise have been left under the kindly shadow 
of Nirvana. On the windows of the outlook at Table 
Rock, rich men and women have cut their witless auto- 
graphs with diamonds. They are here as thickly strewn 
as leaves at Vallombrosa, and I thought as I gazed updn 
them with a sorrowful countenance, “Which is more 
intrinsically mean,—to wish to write one’s name on a 
window or on a world, to carve it in a hailway or on a 
heart?” 

If the everlasting, colossal, horizon-filling self is the 
core and center of one’s purposes, in évery case it is an 
equal, as it is always an immeasurable, meanness. And 
yet here is an intuition that, while the cheapest, if 
wrongly used, is still ampng the most universal in the 
human heart, It is, after all, only the flame leaping 
upward to the sun, and, transformed into the heavenly, 
it may become the burning enthusiasm for unity with 
the heart of Him who is holiest among the mighty, and 
mightiest among the holy, and may conduct to the lofti- 
est heights of the celestial life, 

The American Fall, feathered with foam, reminded 
me so strongly of El Oapitan, the solid, sturdy sentinel 
of the Yosemite Valley, that I wonder it had not been 
so named. We sang, “There is a fountain filled with 
blood,” “In thy cleft, OQ Rock of Ages,” and “ How firm 
a foundation, ye saints of the Lord,” thinking of the 
noble, loving-hearted army of men and women, tried and 
true, who would have rejoiced in a day so perfect over- 
head, and so wonderful around, as was our day in the 
presence of eternity as symbolized in the greatest cata‘ 
ract of time. 

In “Dombey and Son,” little Paul asks his sister 
Florence: 

“What are the wild waves saying, sister, the whole day loug, 

That ever amid our playing I hear but the same low song?” 


~*~ 





And she answers : 


.| “Tis but the noise of water dashing against the shore, 


Or the wind from some heed quarter mingling with its 
roar. ” 
When the deep little soul replies : 
“Yes, but there’s something greater that speaks to the heart 
alone; 

The voice of the great Creator is heard in that mighty tone.” 

So it was with me this time at Niagara, The psalm 
of human life was heard in its mighty tone. So vast and 
distant seems this matchless cataract, that to associate 
the warmth of human pain and passion with it was quite 
new to me, Buyt the experience that one experiefces 
when he experiences his own experience brings to us 
mystical lore, The ripe, round, mellow years do some- 
thing for us in placing within our spirits that which we 
project upon the wondrous objects that are patterns, 
doubtless, of things unseen and heavenly. 

Ofall the thoughts Niagara has evoked,—and I suppose 
they would make many volumes if literature were searched 
for them,—perhaps the one that comprehended best'the 
panorama here spread out, was written by James G. 
Brainard, a young poet who had never heard this roar, 
nor seen this whiteness of eternity, But for a single 
sentence, it seems to me that of Emerson is most sugges- 
tive, where he says, “ Difference of level makes Niagara.” 
Of this I thought on the memorable day of which I 
speak. The lower level of consecration and self-aban- 
donment is the path to truest power. Standing here 
singing “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” there came a con- 
cept of analogies full of lessons to my spirit, and possibly 
not without helpfulness to yours, . 

In all that roar and din the gentle whisper of Lake 
Michigan’s soft summer wavelets came to my ear,—the 
lake at home beloved by all of us, and known so long 
and well in all its moods,—rejoiced in when the foaming 
white caps chased each other like eager coursers at a 
tournament, and feared, almost, when the great yellow 
waves lifted themselves ocean high, and roared their 
wrath in the wintry storm. Here was Lake Michigan, 
a wondrous entity that had traveled fast and far from its 
beautiful and varied shores to pour itself over these 
rocks, so awful and so high. In the thunder of it all, I 
heard the deep bass of that supreme lake of them all, 
Superior, hastening onward, with its mighty tread, from 
its northern fastnesses and dreary strips of wilderness; and 
then came Huron thundering down with heavy waves; 
and then the gleam of Erie, that had mirrored many 
cities on its cultivated shores, mighty in themselves, hi» 
toric with the vast work back of them. 

Yetall these mighty waters had gathered in above the 
cataract, and, though fretted here and there by some obsta- 
cle of rocks and islands, and, hesitating a moment, they 
had yet poured themselves with awful majesty, their very 
semblance gone, spun, woven, whipped, beaten almost into 
foam in the utter abandonment of self-surrender, as they 
took the leap of death, calling only upon God. But the 
rainbow of faith spannéd their grave, and heralded their 
resurrection. To me it was an emblem of the Holy 
Spirit, let down from heaven with light and warmth and 
actinic ray of divine vitality,the teal power behind all 
powers. 

After the plunge, the great lakes lie there seemingly 
sluggish and inactive, as if stunned by the descent. 
This, however, is of brief duration; for a mighty force is 
inthem, I think Edison has said there is enough power 
at Niagara, if correlated into electricity, and coiled and 
stored and transported to New York, to turii every spindle 
on the way, and furnish the total forces needed to carry 
on all departments of mechani¢al work in the metropolis 
of America, So they have gained a mighty impulse; and 
because they have, the powers of them are mightier. 
Those deep, strange waves, they start off on their jour- 
ney; for it was to reach the sea they took that leap, and 
all of gravitation drew them to it. The whole current of 
their being set that way, and they could do no other. 
They can really care for no less journey; they havé ho 
other home; their insatiable desire for unity with the 
source of their being, the great fathomless and restful 
heart of the ocean, urges them on. Nothing can stop 
them now; théy are headed toward their source. But 
on the way mén ask them to tutn mills, to furnish power 
for various industries; and they take time for that, hélp- 
ing to the utmost in every pursuit of man, happy and 
blithe as they make the little wheels go spinning round, 
singing their song of happy toil, laughing in foam as they 
come down the sluice-ways, and, the moment that they 
are released, seeking their natural current, going away 
upon their ubreturning voyage. 

Bo it is with the soul of man intent on God, its natural 
home; and happy is that soul, and blessed that Obristian, 
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however great, that takes the holy leap of consecration, 
and speeds onward toward the satisfying sea ! 


Evanston, Ii, 





A QUARTERLY REVIEW, AND ITS 
RESULTS. 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 


Much has been written concerning quarterly reviews 
of the Sunday-school lessons, the importance of having 
them, the neeessity of making them concise and interest- 
ing, and many plans have been devised and put in print 
for conducting these very desirable exercises. 

Perhaps a few words about one that has been tried, 
with some of the results therefrom, may be found help- 
ful. At the close of the first quarter of 1890, papers for 
written examinations were distributed in the main de- 
partment of a large Sunday-school in a Western city. 
On these papers were forty-one printed questions, with 
blank spaces for the answer. 

These questions covered the principal points of the 
lessons, and many of them involved two answers. A 
large per cent of the school tried the examination, and 
in the answers really did themselves much credit. The 
last two questions were personal, and as follows: 

1. “In these lessons, what impression has Christ made 
upon you?” 

2. “Do you consider yourself a disciple of Christ; 
and, if not, do you wish to be? ” 

From a portion of the papers handed to the examining 
committee which came under the observation of the 
writer, a few answers have been selected to show that a 
deeper thought has been in the hearts of many than 
would have perhaps been discovered in any other way. 
In response to No. 1: 

“ That he is the all-loving and all-forgiving Saviour.” 

“He has made me feel earnest about it.” 

“He is the only one who can forgive sin, and by be- 
lieving in him he will do much for us.” 

“To share our joy with others.” 

“That of having faith in the Lord Jesus our Saviour.” 

“Always the same loving and forgiving and patient 
man.” 

“The more I study about him, the more I love him.” 

“‘ As One who loves us.” 

“The impression created is a desire to be like him.” 

“He has shown himself to be a most loving and patient 
teacher.” e 

From a little girl not yet many months out of the 
Primary Department: “I guess he has made me try to 
like him.” 

From another little one scarcely in her “teens: ” “I 
think Christ was kind and loving, and wished to help all 
the afflicted, whether with sickness or sin.” 

From one a little older: “ His temptation made me 
feel nearer to him, and his miracles impressed me with 
their truth and power, showing his supremacy over us.” 

From a young lady of twenty: “He is a wonderful 
teacher, the divine healer, the willing helper of all; 
in need and trouble, our loving Saviour.” 

From a little boy not long out of the Primary Depart- 
ment,—a restless, uneasy, fun-loving little fellow, who 
has often been a source of great trial to his teacher: 
“Impressed me with a solemn thought.” To the last 
question he said: “ Yes, I consider myself a disciple of 
Christ.” No one knew this before. 

These and many other answers have made some of the 
examining committee feel that they have something more 
to do than the examining and marking of papers. 

A boy of thirteen wrote as the impression those les- 
sons had made upon him: “ Love your enemy; give up 
things for their good and pleasure.” 

To the last question on the paper he replied: “I have 
not been before, but intend to be from this minute on.” 

Being a boy of action, in less than a week he went to 
see the pastor of the church, asking to be admitted as a 
member. He has now been before the standing com- 
mittee, and at the next communion will come into the 
church, He has been six months trying to make up his 
mind to take this step. This one question decided him. 
He has also avowed his purpose to become a minister to 
preach salvation to those who know not Christ. 

More than fifty of the scholars signified their desire to 
become Christians. This has opened the way for a direct 
personal work by the superintendent, pastor, and other 
officers of the school, that they did not have before. 
There is also an increased interest in the study of the 
lessons for the present quarter. The teachers, too, are 
aroused to more earnest effort. In some instances where 
the papers were marked very low, teachers are wonder- 








ing if they are in any way responsible for the child’s 
seeming ignorance. All through the school the general 
feeling is that this written examination wasa good thing 
for every one concerned. 

Chicago, Ill. 





FREE LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN. 


BY AGNES L, CARTER, 


Among the many anecdotes related of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s late visit to this country, is one which represents 
him as complaining to the librarian of a public library 
of the presence of a shabby and barefooted boy, who sat 
quietly reading. 

Do you allow boys like that in your library?” he 
inquired, with an appearance of annoyance. 

“Yes; this library is for the public,” was the reply. 

Mr. Arnold continued to display signs of displeasure, 
but presently walked over to the boy, and asked what he 
was reading, The book was Irving’s “Life of Wash- 
ington.” 

It is the pride of our country that such an incident is 
possible. We repeat stories of favorite national heroes 
and statesmen studying Latin by the light of the pine- 
knot, or witnessing to their devotion to learning in other 
picturesque ways; we agree that there is no safer or 
more elevating taste than that fur good, healthy, solid 
reading,—but how many of our barefooted boys are 
reading Irving’s “ Life of Washington”? 

What do they read? What sort of reading is cheapest 
and easiest to obtain? Look inside of your area grating, 
and learn. Stop.at some stall where second-hand books 
are sold for five cents apiece, or less. No, no! we will 
not pollute ourselves with the touch or sight of these 
things! Yet hundreds of boys—yes, and girls—are read- 
ing them. 

Yet we have proved that children prefer wholesome 
mental food, if it be supplied for them. 

At No. 590 Seventh Avenue, New York, is a free 
library, exclusively for children,—the first of its kind, 
we believe. It is open on the afternoon of every 
school-day, and on Saturday morning, and children 
flock to it. Little chairs are ranged around low 
broad tables, whereon lie large picture-books and stereo- 
scopic views. The shelves are furnished with histories, 
good stories, and such scientific books as children can 
understand, 

Children who are regular members are permitted to 
carry books to their homes. The librarian reports that 
they usually ask for histories, or for stories of the best 
class and of an instructive character. The intelligent 
remarks made when books are returned, indicate that 
they have been thoroughly read; and, indeed, the best 
books are often read two or three times, and brought 
back with a request for another by the same author. 
Thus we are cultivating a taste for solid and improving 
books, which will raise the children above the tempta- 
tion to frivolous or harmful reading. 

The Children’s Library Association, which supports 
the enterprise, is strictly non-sectarian, and endeavors 
to supply good healthy literature for children too young 
to be admitted into a public library, and thus train them 
for a wise use of the same, while their minds are out of 
mischief. The work of the society is supported by annual 
fees and by voluntary donations of books and money. 
Our first library is made up of books, new and old, pre- 
sented by publishing firms and by private friends; for 
we are as yet but a poor corporation, having seldom 
more than one month’s rent in the treasury. 

We hope to see free libraries for children in every city 
in the Union. Why not, since a thousand dollars will 
furnish a library with chairs, tables, and a thousand 
books, and another thousand dollars will pay a year’s 
expenses, including rent and salaries? 


New York City. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——.g———- 
CLEAN HANDS. 
BY MINNIE E. KENNEY. 


“Tt’s a bargain you won’t get again in a hurry, and if 
you’re sharp you won’t miss it.” 

Ned Howell spoke impatiently, as Ezra, the chore-boy 
at his grandfather’s house, stood by the gate, thought- 
fully looking at a pair of cuff buttons that lay on his 
open palm. 

“They're real,” went on Ned, eager to close the bar- 
gain. “ Why, one of them is worth more than half a 














dozen of your fancy pigeons, and here you have a chance 
to get the pair of them for leas than half price.” 

Ezra had come out the loser too often, in his dealings 
with Ned, to be willing to believe everything that he 
said; but the buttons did look like real gold, and, if they 
were, he would be quite willing to give six of his white 
fantail pigeons for them. 

“Don’t paw them with your dirty hands if you’re not 
going to take them,” said Ned rudely, as Ezra turned 
the buttons over and examined them more closely. “It 
you aren’t sharp enough to make a good bargain for 
yourself, why, give them back to me. 

“T’ll take them,” said Ezra slowly, closing his hand 
over them. “I'll have the pigeons in a basket ready 
for you to take home with you to-morrow morning.” 

He put the buttons in his pocket, and went down to 
the barn to do his evening chores, wondering whether 
he had really been cheated again in his bargain, as he 
had so often been before. Ned stood at the gate, looking 
after the retreating figure of Ezra, with a triumphant 
smile on his face. 

It did not occur to him that he had done a mean or 
dishonorable action in taking advantage of Ezra’s 
ignorance, and he was proud of what he considered his 
cleverness. 

He knew that there was very little danger that Ezra 
would discover the comparative worthlessness of the cuff 
buttons, and so his untruthfulness in the matter would 
not be discovered. 

Presently Uncle Frank left his seat on the porch where 
he had been sitting, hidden by the vines which climbed 
over it, and joined his nephew at the gate. 

“T wouldn’t be a chore-boy for anything,” said Ned. 

“Why?” asked Uncle Frank. ‘ 

“Oh, they have to do such rough dirty work!” an- 
swered Ned. “ Ezra’s hands are always dirty. I wouldn’t 
touch them for anything,” and he glanced with a very 
satisfied air at his own hands, which were almost as white 
and smooth as if he had been a girl. 

*Ezra’s hands are cleaner than yours, to my mind,” 
said Uncle Frank, gravely. 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Ned, opening his 
eyes in surprise. 

“T think dishonest bargains stain one’s hands more 
than honest work,” answered his uncle. “I could not 
feel as if my hands were clean, no matter how white they 
might be, if I had just been cheating a poor boy out of 
his pigeons.” 

Ned's face grew very red. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault if he didn’t know how to make a 
good bargain,” he muttered. ‘ Every one must look out 
for himself in bargains.” 

“He simply took your word for the value of the but* 
tons. You told him they were real.” . 

“Well, so they were real buttons,” said Ned, smiling 
as he remembered what he had thought his cleverness, 
“T didn’t say they were real gold; I only said real 
buttons.” 

“You meant him to think that they were real gold,” 
said Uncle Frank sternly. “It was just as much a lie as 
if you had said real gold. You cannot call your hands 
clean, my boy, when you stain them by cheating, and 
the stains are upon your heart as well as your hands,” 

He went into the house, leaving Ned to think about 
his words. 

Somehow, Ned did not feel now as if he had donea 
smart thing in getting the best of the bargain. As he 
looked at his hands, he fancied that he could almost see 
the stains upon them, and he grew uncomfortable at the 
remembrance of the stains which were upon his heart. 
At last he made up his mind that he would rid his 
hands from this last stain, and he went down to the barn 
to look for Ezra. 

“Tsay,” Ned began bravely. “I cheated you about 
those buttons, They aren’t real gold; they are only 
plated, and worth about twenty-five cénts. You keep 
the pigeons till I send you the money for them.” 

Then he went back to Uncle Frank. 

“T’ve made it all right with Ezra,” he said, “and I 
mean to keep my hands clean after this, sir.” 

“Don’t forget the stains on your heart, Ned,” said 

Uncle Frank kindly. ‘Remember to whom you must 
take those stains for cleansing.” 
Ned had been proud of his sharp bargains, and it was 
no easy matter for him to remember his new resolution 
to keep his hands clean; but he did not give up trying, 
and when he failed, as he did sometimes, he took care to 
free his hands from dishonest stains by confessing his 
fault, and then he took his heart stains to be washed 
away in the blood of the Lamb of God. 





Bloomfield, N. J. 
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» $0, Sune 8.—Teaching to Pray 
_ A. Jone 15.~The Rich Man's Folly. 


4. fietmary Lesson, Isa. 55 : 8-13. 


> LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1890. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


; aoe ee ies nh i 
LESSON CALENDAR 
[Second Quarter, 1890] 










1. April 6.—Christ’s Law of LOV0@....0....:ccsceeccesesed Messeecsenenees Luke 6 ; 27-38 
2 April 13.—The Widow of Nain Luke 7: 11-18 
& April 20.—Porgivenens And LOVE,.....4..:cccccccceessererconnees Luke 7 : 36-50 
4. April 27.—The Parable of the Bower...... = Luke 8 : 4-14 
6, May 4.~—The Ruler's Daughter............... Luke 8 : 41, 42, 40-56 
6. May 11.— Feeding the Multitude ..u.cccccrcercusereereeessersrseens Luke 8 : 10-17 
7. May 18.—The Transfiguration. ....0.0....0...cceccemeseeseessereeroenes Luke 9 ; 28-36 


G. TUNES 1.—The Good SamMaritatio sc... ..cccccsccscccssererereeennersoes Luke 10 ; 26-87 
Luke 11: 1-13 
Luke 12 ; 13-21 
12, June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Patner,......c6ccccccccee Lake 12 : 22-04 
i June ®.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. *:817; or, Mis- 


§. May 25.—he Mission of the Seventy ie oe 











Titte: TEACHING TO PRAY. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 11: 1-18, Memory verses: 9-13., 


COMMON VERSION. . | REVISED VERSION. 
“1 And it came to pass, that,as| 1 And it came to pass, as he 

‘hé Was praying in a certain place, was prayingin & certain place, 

‘when he ceased, one of his disci- that when he ceased, one of 

» ples said unto him, Lord, teach| his disciples said unto him, 

mato pray, as John also taught Lord, teach us to pray, even as 

_ bis disciples. John also taught his disciples, 

*°9 And he said unto them, When | 2 And he said unto them, When 

¥e pray, say, Our Father which ye pray, say, |} Father, Hal- 

¢art in heaven, Hallowed be thy lowed be thy name, Thy king- 
name. Thy kingdomcome. Thy | 3 dom come.* Give us day by 

will be done, as in heaven, so in| 4 day *our daily bread. And 

‘earth. forgive us our sins; for we 
% Give us day by day our daily ourselves also forgive every 

7 one that is indebted to us, 
And bring us not into temp- 

, tation 4, 

56 And he said unto them, 
Which of you shall have a 
friend, and shall go unto 
him at midnight, and say to 
him, Friend, lend me three 

6 loaves ; for a friend of mine is 
come to mé from a journey, 
and I have nothing to set be- 

7 fore him; and he from within 
shall answer and say, Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me 
in bed; I cannot rise and give 

8 thee? I say unto you, Though 
he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet 

“*gI say unto you, Though he because of his importunity he 

will not rise and give him, be- will arise and give him ‘as 

cause he is his friend, yet because | 9 many as he needeth. And I 
of his importunity he will rise say unto you, Ask, and it shall 
and give him as many as he| be given you; seek, and ye 

‘ needeth. shall find; knock, and it shall 

» ‘9 And I say unto you, Ask, and | 10 be openeduntoyou., Foreyery 

Ataball be given you; seek, and | one that asketh receiyeth ; and 

ye shall find; knock, and itshall| he that seeketh findeth; and 
be opened unto you. to him that knockéth it shall 
"40 For every one that aakeun | Il be opened. And of which of 

‘gecelveth; and he that seeketh you that is a father shall his 
findeth ; andto him that knock-| son ask a loaf, and he give 
eth it shall be opened. him a stone? or a fish, and he 

‘Vi If & son shall ask bread of! for @ fish give him a serpent? 
any of you that is a father, will | 12 Ori he shall ask an egg, will 

“he give him a stone? or if he ask a | 18 he give him ascorpion? Ifye 

fis, will he fora fish givehna; then, being evil, know how to 

‘serpent? | give good gifts unto your ehil- 
12 Or if he shall ask an egg, w mt dren, how thuch more shall 

he Offer him a scorpiofi? your heavenly Father give the 
. 18 If ye then, being evil, Ay | Hoiy Spirit to them that ask 

how to give good gifts unto your him? 

children ; how much more shall 

your heavenly Father give the 


ef And forgive us our sins; for 
We also forgive every one that is 
“Indebted to us. And lead us not 
into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil. 

6 And hesaid untothem, Which 
of you shall have a friend, and 
hall go unto him at midnight, 
‘@hd: say unte him, Friend, lend 
‘me three loaves; 

.6 For a friend of mine in his 

journey is come to me, and I have 
‘nothing to set before him? 
*o@ And he from within shall 
Q@nswer and say, Trouble me not; 
.the door is now shut, and my 
@hildren are with me in bed; I 
* Gannot rise and give thee. 





“Moly Spirit to them that ask him ? 
al 
1 Ma ay authorities read Qur Futher, which art in heaven. See 
Matyi i ie ancient authorities add Thy wilt be done, a4 in heaven, 
pe att. vi. 10. *Gr, our bread for the comi ‘day 4 Many 
nt authorities dl bud detiver us from the evi! one (or, ott). See 
vi. MB. SOr, whatsoever things *Some ancient authorities omit a 
, anal hé ofve ptve him a stone? or, 


ea Sogriee Revisers would let the matin of verse 3 read, “ Gr, our 
com:ng day, or our needful brec 





LESSON PLAN. 


’ Toric or THR QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpkx Text For THE QUARTER: Thie ts indeed the 
~ Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. 


: Lesson Toric: Words on Prayer. 


: 1. The Subject-Matter of Prayer, vé. 1-4. 
Lessor Ovtiine: { 2. The Effectiveness of Prayer, vs. 610. 
3. The Reasdnablenéss of Prayer, vs. 11-18. : 


_GoLvEN Text: Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it ehail/ be opened wnto you. Luke il : 9. 


Dairy Home Reapinos: 
@.=Luke 11 1-13. Words on prayer, 
T.=Matt. 6: 6-15, Lessotis ot prayer. 
W.=Luke 18: 1-14. Lessons on prayen 
T.—Matt. 8: 1-13. Effeetiveriess of prayer. 
F,—Matt. 15 : 21-28, Effeetiveness of prayer. 
$.—Acts 12: 1-19. Effectivetiess of prayer. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


1. THE SUBJECT-MATTER OF PRAYER. 
|. Address: 

When ye pray; say, Father (2). 

O Lord, the God of Israel oe agg (1 Chron. 29.: 10}. 

O Lord’ my God (2 Chron. 6: 


Our Father which art in heaves Gam, 6:9). 
O righteous Father (John 17 : 


it, Adoration : 


Hatlowed be thy name (2). 
Tile... . is the greatness, and the power, and the glory (1 Chron. 
Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel (2 Chron, 6: 4). 


Thou — didst make the heaven and the earth (Acts 4: 
Unto... God, be honour and glory for ever and ever (1 iin 1:17 
i. rey 
Thy kingdom come... . Bring us not into temptation (3, 4). 
Give unto Solomon iy: by a emp heart (1 Chron. 29 : 19). 
Yea, hear thou from thy dwelling place (2 Chron. 6 : 21). 
Thy wil] be done, as in heaven, 80 on earth (Matt. 6: 10). 
Glorify thy Son, that the Son may glorify thee (John 17 : 1). 
1. * Lord, teach us to pra 1) The great teacher; (2) The great 
to ic; (8) The needy i la. : 
2° of by kingdom come,” (1) The great kingdom ; (2) The desired 
min 
3,“ Forgive us our sins.” (1) Conscious of sin; (2) Anxious for 
pardon. 
Il, THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PRAWER. 
(. iMustrated: 
Because of his importunity he wiil . 
I will speak yet but this Ofice (Gen; 18 : 32), 
I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gen. 82 : 26). 


Yeu, Lord: for even the dogs eat of the crumbs (Matt. 15 
He cried out the more a great deal (Luke 18 : 30). 

it. Promised : 

Ask, and it shali be given you (9). 
Seek, and ye shall find (Matt, 7:7). . 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, .. 


Whateoover ye pray and ask for... ye shall hare, pyar ll: 
Ask, ... and it shall be done unto you (John 15: 


i. heseted' 
For every one that asketh receiveth (10). 
He iticlined unto me, and poeee ay ery (Psa. 40 . 1). 


He that seeKeth findeth (Matt. 7 
a 45 prayed fervently that it might not rain; and it rained not (Jas. 


17). 
We ‘know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask (1 John 5 : 15). 
a” eoamap of his ingortentey he will arise and give him.’”’ The 
power r sapere ty (1) With men; (2) With God.—(1) Impor- 
unity; 
* aa and it shall be given you.” (1) A command; (2) An 
ratice.—(1) A prescribed duty; (2) An assured blessing. 
3. brs him that knocketh it shall be opened.” (1) The knock; 
(2) The door; (3) The opening. 


HI. THE REASONABLENESS OF PRAYEP 
I. Man’s Needs: 

Aska loaf,...a fish, ... an egg (11, 12). 
Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in oo (Psa. 107 : 5). 


He drinketh no wares, and is faint os 44: 
a ae Aasiote. . What ye shall eat, . drink, +++ put on (Matt. 


It a ~~ or a sister be naked, and in lack of daily food (Jas. 2:15). 
ll. Human Beneficence: 
Ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts (13). 
Pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant (Gen. 18 : 8). 
Come in, thou blessed of the Lord (Gen, 24 ; 31 


). 
He... brought him rs an inn, and took eare of him oy 10 : 34). 
Parted them to all,... as any man had need (Acts 2 ; 45), 


Wl. Divine Sesedees 
How much more shall your heavenly Father give? (13.) 
Thou... satisflest the desire of every living thing (Psa. a hy : 16). 
Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have néed (Matt. 6 : 8: 
How much more shall your Father... give good things (Matt. 7 
Who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not (Jas. 1: 5). 
1. “Of which, , . father shall his son ask @ loaf, and he give him 
?”’ (1) The child's need ; (2) The father’s response,—(1) 
Need : (2) Request ; (3) Supply. 
2.‘ “Ye then, bein evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children.” (1) Human perversity ; (2) Parental getierosity 
8. ‘‘How much more shall your heavenly Father give the. Holy 
Spiets. wn (1) The highest itt ; (2) The grandest giver; (3) The 
largest benefftcence. 


. give him (8). 


: 27). 


. ye Bhall receive (Matt. aa 


:11). 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


Our Father (Psa, 103 : 18 ; John 20:17; Rom, 8 : 16, 17), 
Which art in heaven (2 Chron. 6: 39; Psa. 11:4; Matt. 5 : 48). 
Hallowed be thy name (Lev. 22 : 32 ; Psa. 111 : 9). 

Thy kingdom come (Psa. 108: 19; Dan. 4:4; Luke 1 : 33). 
Thy will be done (John 5 : 30; 6: 38; Eph. 6: 6), 

A8 in heaven, so in earth (Psa. 103 : 20; Isa. 6 ; 8). 

Give us... our daily bread (Proy. 30; 8 ; Isa 65+: 10,11 ; John6 :27). 
Forgive us our sins (Pya. 32:1, 2; 51:1,2; Luke 28 : 84), 

As we also forgive (Matt. 18 : 34, 35 ; Luke 6 : 37; Eph. 4 : 32), 
Lead us not into temptation (John 17 : 15 ; Rev. 3 : 10). 
Deliver us from evil (Pea. 19 : 18; Isa, 46 : 4; 2 Cor. 1:10), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
IntTERVENING Events.—The incident at the house of 
Martha and Mary (Luke 10: 38-42) is the only event re- 
corded that probably intervened between the lesson on the 
Good Samaritan and this lesson. Yet, as this incident occurred 
at Bethany, Andrews places it later,—near the feast of dedi- 
cation,—his theory being that the other events narrated in this 
part of Luke belong to the journey from Galilee to Perea. 


some time in October, A. U,C. 782,—that is, A. D. 29; on 
another view (Andrews), in November of the same year, 
Prrsons.—The disciples, one among them the spokesman ; 
and our Lord himself. In the parable there is a friend to 
whom one of the hearers is-supposed to go in order to borrow 
bread for a third party. 

INciDENTS.—A disciple asks to be taught to pray; the 
(briefer) form of the Lord’s Prayer is given. A parable about 
importunate prayer is spoken: the borrower at night, his 
request, the answer, the final favorable response. Lessons are 
added, showing God's willingness to answer. 

PaRatLeL PassaGes.—Matthew 6 : 9-13; 7 711. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 1.—And it came to pass, as he was praying in a certain 
place, that when he ceased, one of his disciples said unio him, 
Lord; teach tis to pray, even as John also taught his disciples : 
The brief story of our Lord’s visit to the house of Mary and 
Martha, when he said, “Mary hath chosen the good ‘part, 
which shall not be taken away from her,” follows the verses 
of the lesson of last week, and now we have Luke’s record of 
the Lord’s Prayer. It will be noticed that there are fespe- 
cially in the text as followed by the Revised Version) marked 
differences between Luke and Matthew, in relation to this 
matter. The first of these differences is found in the time 
and circumstances of the giving of the prayer to the disciples, 
In Matthew, it is given in the Sermon on the Mount, and in 
connection with the words of Jesus respecting prayer as one 
of the duties of the righteous life, wherein the son of the king- 
dom should not, like the Pharisees, do “his righteousness 
before men, to be seen of them.” Here in Luke, it is given 
at a considerable remove of time from the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in connection with a question which, by chance, 
was put to Jesus by one of his disciples, after he had 
himself been praying. It is possible that the form may 
have been given twice, on two different occasions; and this 
view is held by many writers, especially in our own country 
and England. 

There is very little evidence, however, that the prayer was 
intended to be a form, in any such sense as to indicate the 
necessity of its use by all, or its special importance as a pre- 
scribed form of prayer. We may find in this fact a certain 
improbability that it should have been twice repeated. - If it 
was not, we must suppose that Luke places these words—as 
he does a considerable number of other sayings of Jesus— 
outside of the limits of the Sermon on the Mount, which 
Matthew places within those limits. Meyer remarks that 
“the peculiar and shorter form in Luke is one of the proofs 
that the apostolic church did not use the Lord’s Prayer a9 8 
formula,” 

Whether the “one of his disciples” who asked Jesus the 
question was one of the twelve or not, is uncertain. If the 
form was given here a second time, it would seem probable 
that he was not, since the twelve had already heard it on the 
former occasion. Quite possibly it was one who had himself 
been a disciple of John in the past, and had thus been familiar 
with his method and teaching. It was much more in acdord- 
ance with John’s character and teaching to give a “ definitely 
formulated” prayer, than with the teaching of Jesus. - The 
last of the prophets of the older dispensation was not found- 
ing the new system of “ principles,” as distinguished from 
“rules.” He was preparing the way for the new system, but 
was not the one who established it. 

Verses 2-4.—And he said unto them, When ye ‘pray, say, 
Father, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. - Give us 
day by day our daily bread. And forgive us our sins } for-we 


| ourselves also forgive every one that is indebted to us. And-bring 


us not into temptation: The second of the marked differences 
between Luke and Matthew, as connected with the prayer, is 
found in the omissions of Luke. These omitted clauses and 
sentences form & considerable part of the prayer as Matthew 
gives it; namely, “ Who art in heaven; Thy will- be: done, 
as in heaven, so on earth; But deliver us from the evil one.” 
(or “from evil”); and the doxology, if indeed this should 
be rend in Matthew's text, as it probably should not be. 
The Authorized Version inserts in Luke all these sentenees 
and clauses, except the doxology. The Revised Version 
omits them all. The question is oneof textual criticism, 
and the evidence decisively favors the pext adepted by the 





Robinson follows the order of Luke, placing the whole near 
the feast of tabernacles. The lesson, however, in his view, 
preceded the return of the seventy (Luke 10 : 17-24). It} 
may be noted here, that some stippose the earlier part of the | 
lesson (vs. 1-4) to be a repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, given 
out of its connection by Luke, its true position being in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Others regard this as the true posi- 
tion, and consider that Matthew inserts it out of its place. 
The more probable view seems to be that it was repeated on 
this later occasion, just as Luke recotds. The question, of 
course, affects the order of events. 

Priace.—According to Robinson, near Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to Andréws, in Persea. 





$.—James 5 : 13-20.. Uses of prayer. 


Tue.—Immediately after the last lesson. On vue view, 


Revisers. 
>| The minor differences between the two Gospels are found 
| in verse 3, “day by day” (Luke), “ this day” (Matthew); 
verse 4, “our sins” (Luke), “our debts” (Matthew); “for 
we oursel¥es also forgive every ore that is indebted to us” 
(Luke), “ as we also have forgiven our debtors” (Matthew). 
These differerices are indicative of the fact that the prayer 
Wis not giver, and was not at first regarded, as & definitely 
formulated one; but they are none of them of thomenit, 90 far 
as the nieaning is concerned. The Iast-mentioned is worthy 
of note, however, itt that, according to Matthew, it plaées the 
| Pequest for forgiveness on thé ground that we liave already 
| epee those who have trespassed agaiast us - The exact 
meaning of “daily” is doubtful, but is probably either “ fer 
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the coming day,” or “needful ;” that is, for our subsistence. 
A question of so much intricacy and difficulty cannot, of course, 
be adequately discussed in brief notes, such as are allowed for 
these lessons. The prayer is for the sanctifying in men’s 
hearts of the name of God, and the coming of God’s kingdom ; 
for daily bread, the sustenance of daily life; for the forgive- 
ness of sins, and deliverance from temptation,—thus for the 
great things needed for the individual man and for the world, 
to the end of union with God and the possession of his right- 
eousness. 

Verses 5-8.—And he said unto them, Which of you shall have 
a friend, and shall go unto him at midnight, and say to him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine is come to me 
from a journey, and I have nothing to set before him ; and he from 
within shall answer and say, Trouble me nol: the door is now 
shut, and my children are with me in bed; I cannot rise and give 
thee? I say unto you, Though he will not rise and give him, be- 
cause he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will arise 
and give him as many as he needeth: In these verses and those 
which follow them, Jesus sets forth the certainty, which men 
who thus pray may have, that their prayers will be heard. 
This certainty is at first presented by means of a parable, and 
then forcibly impressed upon the minds of the hearers by an 
argument from the less to the greater, from the action of 
the human father inferring, with greater confidence, what 
must be true of the Divine Father. The parable is found 
only in Luke; what follows it is found also in Matthew 
(Matt.7:7-11). The construction of verses 5 to 8 is peculiar. 
The beginning of the long sentence is in the form of a ques- 
tion; the end is asif the beginning had been a conditional 
clause. Such changes, in the case of Jong and involved sen- 
tences, are not uncommon in any language, especially in con- 
versation or extemporaneous discourse.—From a journey: The 
traveler is supposed to have been journeying in the night 
hours, and to have arrived just before the man starts for his 
friend’s house.—My children: Or, rather, “ my little children.” 
The word is a diminutive——His importunity: This word 
means “shamelessness.” The man persists in urging his 
request, even to this extreme. He is not shamed by refusal, 
or by the difficulties suggested, or by the manifest unwilling- 
ness of the friend who declines his request. 

Verses 9, 10.—And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you ; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened wnto 
you. For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened: The word 
“and,” at the beginning of verse 9, places the words of Jesus 
which follow in a kind of parallelism with those which pre- 
cede: “As I say unto you what you will readily admit from 
your knowledge of men, so also 1” —the “I” here is emphatic 
(I who know of God, and know what you do not)—I “assure 
you that you will receive, if you ask.” The thought ig of the 
certainty of the answer to prayer, as an encouragement to 
prayer. The idea of perseverance is only secondary, as be- 
longing to the parable. So Meyer says: The teaching itself, 
so far as Jesus deduces it from the parable, depends on the 
argument from the less to the greater. If a friend in your 
‘usual relations of intercourse grants to his friend even a 
troublesome petition, although not from friendship, yet at 
least for the sake, of getting quit of the petitioner’s impor- 
tunity, how much more should you trust in God that he will 
give you what you pray for! Verse 9 bids the son of the 
kingdom ask in confidence and encouragement; verse 10 
strengthens the confidence and encouragement by the assur- 
ance that every one who thus asks receives, in return, the 
blessing from God. Some have found a climax in the three 
verbs, “ask,” “seek,” “knock,” as if the first referred to a 
mere request, the second to a more emphatic and earnest one, 
the third to a persistent one. But the repetition is, probably, 
a mere matter of emphasis, the meaning being the same in 
all the cases. 





Verses 11-13.—And of which of you that is a father shall his | 
son ask a loaf, and he give him a stone ? or a fish, and he for a | 
fish give him a serpent? Or if he shall ask an egg, will he. give | 
him @ scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts wnto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give tie Holy Spirit to them that ask him? The twelfth 
verse is peculiar to Luke, but the other two verses are found 
in Matthew (in connection with verses 9 and 10), in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount (Matt. 7: 9-11), The things mentioned 
in the three several cases, in verses 11 and 12, have a certain 
resemblance to each other,—the loaf and the stone, the fish 
and the serpent, the egg and the scorpion,—so that the per- 
son who should ask for the one might be deceived at first 
sight, when the other should be given. The love which the 
father bears to his son will make such a deception—such a 
retarn in answer to his petition—impossible, a thing not to 
be thought of fora moment. But what is the Divine love, 
compared with human love? Its wonderful greatness makes 
the answer of the divine Father more sure—far more beyond 
a doubt or question—when his children ask him for good gifts 
which they need. In Matthew we find the words, “ How much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things 
to them that ask him.” Here we find “the Holy Spirit” in 
the place of “ good things.” The Holy Spirit is the greatest 





-of all the good things which can be given. In a certain sense he 


is, as it were, the sum of all the good things. The love of God 
aboundeth toward all. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


At the beginning of his ministry, our Lord, in his great 
Sermon on the Mount, had given those who heard it the 
model of prayer which we know by his name. Since then, 
however, many disciples had joined him, and, among others, 
one who had not been with him at the Mount, but had 
probably been originally a follower of the Baptist. Our 
Lord, as his constant manner was, had withdrawn, one day, 
for prayer, and was accosted by this new follower, when he 
had ceased, with the request that he would teach his dis- 
ciples a form of prayer, as John had done with those who 
attached themselves to him. Had the inquirer been one of 
the twelve, he would already have known of the incident on 





the Mount; and hence we may feel assured that he had not 
been with Christ at that time. 

Our Lord forthwith repeated his model prayer, but in a 
shortened form, which seems to show that it was not used by 
the apostolic church with the same exactness as in later ages. 
“When ye pray,” said he, “say, Father, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Give us day by day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also for- 
give every one that is indebted to us. And bring us not into 
temptation.” This is the translation given in the Revised 
Version. 

That all men should approach God as their Father, was an 
immeasurable advance on the Jewish use of the same endear- 
ing conception of the Eternal, since they limited his fatherhood 
to their own race. Christ, on the contrary, proclaimed him 
the Father of all mankind. That his throne was in heaven 
showed him to be the only true God. His name—that is, 
the sum of his perfections—is to the object of our loving and 
reverent worship as the holiest of the holy, in all its relations 
to us and to the universe. That his kingdom, set up now, in 
its glory, among men, by his Son, the Messiah, should spread 
and triumph over the world, is to be the first and most earnest 
of our longings. Even the Jews, especially from the time of 
the exile, had“ the same petition in their public and private 
worsliip, and all godly seuls must ever repeat it as their 
supreme desire, seeking to realize it in their own sphere by 
their life and their practice. 

The petition for daily bread appears to refer, when taken 
strictly, to that of the day to come, as if it were said, “Give 
us, day by day, our bread for the day to come.” One day’s 
blessing is all that Christ sanctions as the limit of supplica- 
tion for earthly necessities, The prayer for forgiveness is 
made to turn on our having already done toward all our fel- 
low-creatures what we cry to God to do toward ourselves. To 
be forgiven, implies that we already havé forgiven,—a thought 
very serious to every one. 

Finally, we are to ask that we be not brought into tempta- 
tion; that is, that we’ be not put to the proof, lead us not into 
such circumstances as may give facility or incitement to sin, 
since we are weak, and easily turn toevil. God cannot tempt 
any one, or “lead him into temptation,” except in this way, 
which is implied in the inevitable contingencies of life. The 
inner temptation, which alone is dangerous, rises not from 
God, but, as St. James tells us, from our own lusts. The 
white lily remains white amidst the muddiest waters, but in 
us there is no such security of resisting defilement. Our 
moral nature is only too apt to be soiled if our surroundings 
awaken the evil which is still present in the best of us. 

When onr Lord had thus taught the inquirer how he should 
approach the heavenly Father, he proceeded to encourage 
him in doing so by showing that earnest prayer was sure to 
be answered. “ Which of you,” he asks, “shall have a friend, 
and shall go unto him (even) at midnight, and say to him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves; for a friend of mine is come 
to me from a journey, and I have nothing to set before him?” 
You would not go away forthwith, if this friend should answer 
from within, and say, “ Trouble me not; the door is now fas- 
tened for the night, and my children are with mein bed. I 
cannot disturb them by rising to get what you want, or open 
the door to give it you.” Instead of leaving; you would urge 


| your request, till at last, though~ he would not rise and give 


you what you want because he is your friend, yet, because of 
your importunity, he does get up, and give you as many 
loaves as you need. 

Taking a lesson from this parable-—which was designed, 
however, in regard to prayer to God, to teach the certainty 
of their petitions being heard, not that a similar importunity | 
is needed with Him who is more ready to give than we are 
to receive,—Christ went on, “And I say unto you, Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, arid ye shall find; knock, and it | 
shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth; | 
and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall | 
be opened.” But you must be in earnest; like the man for | 
bread, must “ask,” “seek,” “knock.” That your heavenly 
Father will hear such prayer is certain; for even in nuh 
own case, which of you that is a father would give stone 


| future, as well as his mercy to forgive past, sin. 


to his son who should ask for bread, or a serpent when he 
asks for a fish, or a hateful scorpion when he asks for an egg? 
Bat if you, who are only sinful men, freely give good gifts, 
not hurtful ones, to your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father, whose very name is love, and who is the 
all-wise God, give the Holy Spirit, his supremest gift, to you, 
his children, when you ask him? 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





CHRIST TEACHING HOW TO PRAY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Luke seems to preserve the original setting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and Matthew its full form. No wonder that the wit- 
nesses of Christ’s prayers wished to learn of him how to pray! 
Would ours have the same effect? There is nothing to oblige 
us to suppose that the latter part of this lesson was spoken at 
the same time as the former. It may have been appended 
by Luke on account of similarity in subject. 

1, Note the mold for the disciples’ prayers. It is not the 
“Lord’s Prayer,” but his teaching of the servants’ prayer, 
It is not a formula, but a pattern. We may repeat it or not, 
but we use it aright when it teaches us to shape our desires 
after its spirit. All the essentials are preserved in Luke's 
shorter version. There is first the child’s cry to the Father. 
All Christian prayer begins with that, and Christ makes it 
possible so to begin, by giving to those who believe on his 
name power to become sons of God. Consciousness of son- 
ship, confidence in the Father's love, the child’s yearning 
towards him, and the assurance that he hears, are all ex- 
pressed in that one word, and, without these, our prayers are 
of small account. 

Note the order of petitions. Those bearing on God’s glory 
must be first ; and those touching on ourselves, second. True 
filial love will subordinate self to God, and our heart’s desires 
are not what they should be, unless they set with stronger 
current towards his glory than towards our own good. How 
little of our prayers is “ after this manner” ! 

God’s “name” is his revealed character. It is “ hallowed,” 
when worthy thoughts of him and corresponding emotions 
dwell in men. The supreme desire of the true child of God 
will be that the light of his manifested beauty and goodness 
may shine in all hearts. That is the supreme purpose of 
God, because he is love, and therefore desires that mén may 
be blessed by knowing him for what he is. It will be our 
uppermost wish in proportion to our sympathy with God and 
our possession of the spirit of sons. 

God’s kingdom comes where his name is hallowed. It is 
that order or constitution of things in which he rules, not 
over ignorant tools or reluctant slaves, but over willing, be- 
cause loving, sons. Its seat is within; its manifestation is 
outward. All social and individual good is comprehended in 
that prayer; for the hallowing of the name of the Father is 
the sole foundation of glad obedience to his sway, which is 
love, joy, and peace for men and nations. The second class 
of desires, those for the supply of the suppliant’s wants, begin 
at the bottom and climb. Mark that we are not to say “my,” 
but “our.” Brotherhood follows sonship. This prayer runs 
parallel with the summary of the law as supreme love to God 
first, and to our neighbor as ourselves, second. Therefore 
“our bread” naturally succeeds “our Father.” That peti- 
tion at once permits and limits desires for perishable sus- 
tenance. The word rendered “daily” is better taken as 
meaning “ sufficient,” and confines our wishes within very 
narrow bounds. 

Bread, not dainties; bread sufficient, not superfluous ; 
bread for to-day, not for to-morrow,—how many would be 
content with that? The prayer for God’s glory comes first, 
because that is greatest; but that for bread comes first in its 
series because it is least. The need for pardon is as universal 
and more crying than that for bread. It is the beginning of 
the spiritual life, but in this connection is meant for all stages 
thereof, and implies some previous experience, inasmuch as‘it 
makes our forgiving the reason for our being forgiven. While 
it is true that we cannot receive pardon into an unmerciful 
heart, a prior truth is that we must have experienced that 
pardon before becoming truly and habitnally merciful. An 
unforgiving Christian is a monster, and will turn out unfor- 
given; but a heart that forgives, and has never sought and 
found God’s pardon, is as much of a contradiction. 

This clause in the permanent model shows that Jesus 
expected all to need forgiveness for daily sin as for supply of 
daily bread. Pardon brings a profound sense of our own 
weakness, and we need God’s protecting hand to keep us from 
True, the 
trial of faith rightly borne is the growth of faith, and we must 
not desire to lose the discipline which makes strong. But 





whoever knows his own wenk and wavering will and treach- 
erous heart and easily kindled fleshly desires, will earnestly 
pray to be kept from temptations that would inflame these, 
even while he accepts with submission such trial of filial trust 
as a Father’s love sends. 

2. We have a parable of prayer. The center point of it is 
the power of persistent importunity, which is illustrated by 
a seemingly most incongruous narrative. The man in bed 
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with his children, who gets up at last for as selfish reasons as 
had kept him lying, is a repulsive picture of selfish indolence, 
both when he refuses and when he gives. But the very con- 
trast between that temper and the love of the Father, to 
which prayer appeals, is the point of the story, “If” such 
& miserable creature, “ being evil,” is conquered by persist- 
ence, “how much more shall your heavenly Father give?” is 
the lesson here too. te 

The contrast is complete. Selfishness and perfect love, 
slothful indifference to need, and unwearied, all-embracing, 
never-resting beneficence, a yielding at last to save annoy- 
ance and get rid of an unwelcome presence, and a yielding 
which delayed for our good, and gives joyfully as soon as we 
are capable of receiving. Note the broken construction 
which, instead of going on at the end of verse 7 with the 
intended question, “ And will not continue to importune?” 
passes into the assurance of the success of the importunate 
tian. Note, too, the vivid picture of the surly sleeper, who 
will not say “friend,” but growls out his “do not come waking 
tis all up,” and makes “won’t” into “can’t.” Note our Lord’s 
insistence on his impenetrability to appeals to friendship and 
the utter selfishness of his final gift. ; 

- But is not all this so violently unlike God as to deprive 
the story of its power fur the intended’ purpose? Not if we 
keep in mind the “ How much more.” Persistent asking can 
melt even such a rock as that. What can it not do when it 
appeals to an infinite pity and divine desire to give? There 
are delays in answering prayer, and sometimes we are tempted 
to think that they come from motives like those of the sleeper 
here. But the parable is meant to draw the sharpest contrast 
with God’s dealings, and to assure us that the reasons for delay 
hever lie in anything but his desire to give us more and better 
than we ask. 

Reverse the motives in it, and you get God’s motives. 
There may be a subordinate lesson, too, in the story; namely, 
that we desire God's gifts aright when we do not ask them for 
ourselves alone, but to share them with others yet needier 
than we. “Our daily bread” is theirs and mine, and all 
spiritual gifts are to be desired, not for our advantage alone, 
but that we may be the better able to minister to our brethren. 


“Give ye them to eat” is his command, and when we find |/ 


that our own store is all inadequate, we are to ask Him who has 
all plenty at his command; and we shall not ask in vain, 

8. The confidence of prayer. Our Lord adds to the para- 
ble his assurance of the power of persistent prayer, and con- 
firms it by an analogy which sets the parable in its right 
light. “Ask,” “seek,” and “knock,” perhaps, express a 
gradation. Desires breathed to God are not in vain, but 
they must be accompanied with seeking, which is effort. 
What do we do to secure possession of the gifts for which we 
pray? Spiritual character is not built up in answer to wishes 
only, whether spoken or unspoken. We have to seek for the 
treasure, not as if we did not know where it was, but as gold- 
diggera, who seek for it on their claim, because they know 
that it isthere, The effort is to be continuous. 

Knocking implies repetition as well as earnestness, The 
growth of Christian character is a life-long process. More 
than forty and six years is this temple in building, Here, 
then, is another lesson to the disciples, teaching them how to 
pray. Prayer isto be accompanied with appropriate effort, 
and to be persevering. 

But in what region of experience are these unconditional 
promises fulfilled? Where is it true that to ask is to have; 
that efforts are always successful ; that all doors fly open at 
our knock? Surely not in this world of bitter disappoint- 
ments and baffled desires and frustrated quests! Christ de- 
clares that the law for his disciples is, “Be it unto thee even 
as thou wilt.” If that were so in regard to outward good, it 
would be a questionable blessing, and the Father in heaven 
would be less wise than many an earthly father, who knows 
that an indulged child is a “spoiled” child. 

The abounding promise is true absolutely in the spiritual 
realm, where fuller knowledge of God, a more Christ-like 
character, and more blessed communion with him, wait for 
all who desire them and seck them in God’s way. The keys 
of that treasure-house are put into our hands, and we may 
take as much as we will; and the wider we open our desires, 
the larger will be the gifts which he pours into our laps. 
“Ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye ask, and receive not, 
because ye ask amiss,” not joining effort and perseverance with 
prayer. 

The closing analogy lifts the child’s prayer to its true place. 
Mark the parallel between the “ Which of you” in the para- 
ble and the “Of which of you” in verse 11. By the former 
our experience as petitioners is brought to illustrate the truth 
taught; by the latter, our experience as givers. Bread, fish, 
and eggs, are the simple, staple food. To each corresponds 
some thing like it, but either noxious or innutritious: to the 
flat Eastern loaf, a stone; to the fish, a serpent; to the egg, 
an oval-bodied scorpion,—if limbs and tail are tucked out of 
sight. Sin has marred the fatherly relation, but has not so 
blinded us that we do not know what is good for our chil- 
dren, even more clearly than for ourselves; for most men 
want their boys to be better and happier than they are. 
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confidence in fatherly wisdom. Jesus charges “evil” on all 
men, and emphatically exempts himself. And then he bids 
us not to think that the grudging giver of the parable repre- 
sents God, but to take the purest, most unselfish love which 
we know, and purify it yet more by taking away all taint, and 
to think of that as a dim shadow of the infinite love and wis- 
dom which in the heavens hears and answers our poor cries. 
If the child asks for a stone, supposing it bread, or for 
a serpent, thinking it a fish, the foolish wish will not be 
granted. We are not wise enough to prescribe to God. He 
translates mistaken desires into what they really seek after, 
though we know it not, and, whatever he may refuse, gives 
that Holy Spirit which includes all good, and is the true 
Qbject of the true child’s longings. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS... 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
TEACHING TO PRAY. 


The disciples seeing that a night of prayer preceded the 
Sermon on the Mount, that certain great miracles required 
special prayer, and that prayer preceded transfiguration, said, 
“Lord, teach us to pray,”—not a form of prayer. 

We have, first, the preparation of our hearts by recogniz- 
ing God’s fatherhood, being in sympathy with his holiness 
and the spread of his kingdom. We are desirous of God’s 
glory before conscious of our own wants. We pray for others, 
even the whole earth, before a word for ourselves. There are 
three petitions, broad as heaven and all humanity, then four 
for ourselves. The words are few, the sentences brief, but 
time and eternity will not exhaust their meanings. 

Jesus gives, by contrast, an illustration of the way to pray; 
namely, by indefatigableness. This is necessary for two pur- 
poses,—definiteness, and intensity of desire. God’s delay is 
never caused by his unwillingness to give, but by our inability 
to receive, There must be hunger before food is useful, and 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness before we can 
be filled. 

“Oh, then, wish more for God! 
Burn more with desire! 
Covet more the dear sight 
Of his glorious face. 
Pray longer, pray Jouder, 
For the sweet gift of fire 
_To come down on thy heart 
With its whirlwinds of grace.” 
Thrilling as these words of Faber are, they are not nearly 
so impressive as the domestic scene detailed by Jesus was to 
his hearers. 

Is there any more absolute promise than verse 9? It is a 
threefold cord of certainty: Ask, shall be given; seek, find; 
knock, opened. Verse 10 makes it most sure by an appeal to 
experience. . 

The teaching to pray begins with -the idea of a Father, 
and closes with the acknowledged claims of a Son. Then is 
added, much more willingly will your heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit. 

How we need to be saturated with these views and this 
trust! There is no other way but by practice. That changes 
the child’s trembling stagger to the man’s firm, confident tread. 


Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Lord, teach us to pray (v.1). We have a good start toward 
knowing how to pray, when we realize that we do not know 
how. Most of us think that if God would only be as ready 
to give us good things as we are to ask for them, we should 
soon be provided for. But, in fact, it would be our ruin, if 
we were to have prompt answers to the prayers we are con- 
stantly tempted to proffer to God. “We know not how 
to pray as we ought,” and our first prayer ought to be, 
“Lord, teach us to pray;” while our second one should be 
in the same line, “Lord, withhold from us the answers to 
such of our prayers as we ought never to have offered.” 

When ye proy, say, Father (v. 2). To call God “Father,” 
is to suggest that we are children, and that, in the very 
nature of things, we cannet know what is best for us so well 
as our Father knows, and that our interests are safer in his 
hands than they could be in our own. Yet we are so accus- 
tomed to use the word “Father” in our approaches to God 
in prayer, that we all unconsciously use it as if we had a 
right to tell God what is best for us, instead of asking God to 
tell us what is best for us. One of our chief dangers in 
prayer is, indeed, the danger of coming to God as to one who 
is to serve us, rather than as to one whom we are to serve. 
Therefore, “when ye pray, say, ‘ Father.’” 

Give us day by day our daily bread (vy. 3). At the best we 
have to live “from hand to mouth” in this world. What we 
used yesterday will not supply our to-day’s needs. Nor can 
we feed to-day on what we hope to have to-morrow. To-day’s 
duty must be shown by to-day’s wisdom, To-day’s weakness 


to be rs \ ted through to-day’s grace. Unless we receive to- 
day’s biessing to-day, we are as helpless as if there were no 
blessing in the universe. And since we must depend on God 
for a blessing day by day, why should-we worry because we 
have nothing laid up for to-morrow? There are a great many 
prayers offered for next week’s bread, or for next year’s bread. 
Some Christians would feel wretchedly poor if they had noth- 
ing in store to-day for the daystocome. The idea of having 
to repeat this petition of the Lord’s Prayer with a full sense 
of its fitness and need, would be dreadful to disciples who are 
seeking to pile up riches so as to put themselves and their 
children “beyond want.” But Jesus teaches that this is the 
way for. us to pray. 

Bring us not into temptation (v. 4). Once in a while an 
over-confident Christian will say, “If the Lord will keep me 
from other sins, I’ll keep myself from stealing,” or “from 
lying,” or “from murder.” But Jesus, after he had himself 
been in temptation and realized its force, counseled his fol- 
lowers to pray always, “ Bring us not into temptation” —of any 
sort. It is very easy to undervalue temptation which we were 
never subjected to. It is not so easy to say what temptation 
we should surely resist, if it didcome. Whowould have picked 
out the forward, zealous, devoted, defiant, forewarned and 
forearmed Peter, as the lying, swearing, sneaking coward in 
an emergency? Who would btve thought that David, with 
his early pastoral life of purity, and himself a man after God’s 
own heart, would have been guilty of adultery, treachery, and 
murder? If there is any meanness or any sin just now most 
repulsive to us, and most against all the promptings of our 
better nature, let us never say, as we hear that some one else 
is disgraced through that transgression, “Well, there is one 
sin I am proof against!” Rather let our prayer be then, in 
fresh earnestness and sincerity, “ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” 

Though he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, 
yet because of his importunily he will arise and give him (v. 8). 
Persistent begging is a power among men. It should not be 
lost sight of in an estimate of the world’s forces. A man, 
it is true, ought to be ashamed of himself if he will not get 
out of bed to loan a loaf of bread to his neighbor as an act 
of friendship. But the man who wants the loaf of bread for 
a hungry guest ought to be ashamed of himself, if he stops 
calling till he gets it, whether his neighbor is fast or slow in 
responding. “Just you stick to it, and keep yelling,” was 
the pithy advice of a street pedlar to the youth whom he put 
in his place for a few hours, And, after all, the successful 
men are commonly those who won't take No for an answer, 
They are the commercial travelers who get orders where 
others have been refused; they are the book-agents who 
swell subscription lists in hard times and in harder fields; 
they are the committee-men who raise money to build 
churches, or to repair them, when “everybody” says it’s ‘no 
use trying; they are politicians who obtain federal appoint- 
ments to office for themselves or their friends, against all 
probabilities; they are the men who work out reforms which 
all the world counted impossible, “Bayonets seldom cross” 
isa maxim in war. That is, it is rarely the case that two 
bodies of men are so equally matched that neither yields 
when the other presses forward with unflinching determina- 
tion. One side or the other gives way at the approach of 
cold steel. So, all through life, the struggle for the suprem- 
acy over want or over wrong is often simply a question of 
endurance, If you ask for a thing which is worth having, 
and don’t get it on the first asking, ask for it again, or ask 
ten times, or a hundred times, or ten thousand times; feel 
that you must have it, and act as youfeel. If you have more 
determination in asking than the other party has in refusing, 
you are sure to get what you started to get. It is forgetful- 
ness of this simple truth which makes so many men a failure 
in life. They stop asking before they’ve got what they set 
out for. 

Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you (v. 9). God has so ordered, 
that there are cause and effect in the spiritual as well as in 
the natural world. Some things which we need are given 
only in answer to prayer. It is true that God knows our 
need; and that, so far as we can see, he might give these 
things whether we ask them or not. But he has commanded 
us to pray for them, and his promise of giving them is con- 
ditioned on our praying. If we fail to get them, on whom, 
then, rests the blame? God likewise conditions our attain- 
ment in spiritual knowledge and grage on our seeking and 
striving. If we want greater spiritual blessings, we must 
determine to have them; and we must press in their pursuit 
with all the dead earnestness which characterizes men who 
want earthly possessions, and who get them because they will 
have them. 

How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him? (v. 13.) We ought always to 
realize that God is better than men—kinder and more loving 
to his children than they are to theirs. Buatdowe? There 
are fond mothers, who resolutely cause pain or grief to their 
darlings by forcibly administering some unpleasant medicine, 
or by taking away some dangerous plaything, or unwhole- 








Patherly love is taken for granted; the thing enforced is 


must be met by to-day’s strength. To-~day’s temptations are 


some article of food, while they are unable to explain their 
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of action to the little ones. They know that they are 
prompted in this by truest love, although to their children 
they may, for the present, seem unloving. Do those mothers 
never wonder how God can be influenced by love to them, 
in causing them pain or grief, by what he gives, or by what 
he takes away, while he yet fails to make full explanation of 
his course? If so, is there no suggestion in their thought 
that God is less loving and wise than an earthly parent? 
There is many a father who is sure that he is moved by kind- 
ness in even his severest dealings with his children, who does 
not rest in confidence on the love of his Father in heaven, 
when that Father’s dealings are to him a source of privation 
and of suffering. Now, it we believe that God is kinder than 
men—and who dares doubt it?—let us go to him in stronger 
confidence than ever a child came to an earthly parent, and 
ask of him the richest of all spiritual blessings. God gave 


the most precious treasure of his universe to secure the pres- 


ence of the Holy Spirit in the heart of every believer in 
Jesus who would ask for this indwelling presence. If the 
Holy Spirit has not a temple in our hearts, God will send 
him to be with us forever, if we desire it, and ask it in the 
name of Jesus. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


! Jesus was a man of prayer. His disciples had, probably, 
often heard him pray, and they were impressed with the dif- 
ference between his prayers and theirs. Theirs probably 
seemed to them more formal and less real than his, and this 
led them to wish that they had the power to pray as he did. 
So they asked him to teach them how to pray. In response 
to this request, he gave them the Lord’s Prayer as a model 
on which to form their prayers. Then he went on to encour- 
age them to ask God for what they wanted, and gave the 
promises that are found in verses 9 to 13. To study this 
model prayer, will be the task of teacher and scholar to-day. 
In talking about the lesson, let us chiefly take up the matter 
of private prayer, as that is a very important one. 

What should we pray for? If we study the Lord’s Prayer, 
we shall find that we should pray for several things: 

1. We should pray that God’s will may be perfectly done 
in this world as it is done in heaven. Verse 2 shows this. 
If any one is a true follower of God, he has learned to hate 
sin, because it is contrary to God’s holy law. He has learned 
to mourn over his sin, like David, who said, “ Rivers of water 
run down mine eyes, because they keep not thylaw” (Psa. 119, 
186). That which has brought all the misery into this world, 
which makes it what it is, is the fact that men have not done 
the will of God, If they had always done thisp there 
would have been neither sickness nor death. And if the 
moral ruif that was thus wrought is ever to be made good, it 
will only be when men again do the will of God. For this 
reason the most important petition of the Lord’s Prayer is 
that which is thus placed first. The petition for the doing of 
the Lord’s will is put before that for our daily bread, because 
of the danger that men are apt to fall into of wishing first 
that which is of the less value. Now, if we really want the 
will of God to be done on this earth, we shall want to have it 
begin in our own hearts, There are many people who are 
very ready to have God’s will done in the hearts of all their 
neighbors, but not in their own. This shows that they pray 
in the wrong spirit. If we are not willing to be truthful and 
kind and honest and unselfish ourselves, we cannot honestly 
pray, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so in earth,” 

2. We should pray for our daily bread. This need not be 
dwelt upon long by the teacher ; for nature teaches that only 
too easily. There are a thousand who pay no real attention 
to the prayer until they reach this part of it, It is right to 
pray for this, but not for this alone. 

8. Weshould pray for the pardon of oursins. See how our 
divine Lord tells us to pray for this: “Forgive us our sins; 
for we also forgive every one that is indebted to us.” Itisa 

very solemn thing that we are to utter the prayer in this 
way; for if I am unwilling to forgive any one who has in 
any way injured me, I have no right to offer this prayer at 
all, for that would be the same thing as saying, “ Lord, I am 
not willing to forgive that person, and as I do with him, so 
please do you with me.” Here we learn that prayer for par- 
don is a mockery, unless we are ourselves willing to cherish 
the same forgiving spirit toward others, 

4. We should pray to be delivered from temptation. This 
is just what our Master told his disciples on another occasion. 
He said, “Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 
We are such weak beings that we must be careful not to go 
heedlessly where temptation is sure to meet us. No man 
would go into a room where small-pox was to be found, or 
yellow fever, unless it was his imperative duty to do so. 

. Just so no man ought to go where temptation fs sure to meet 
him, unless it is his duty to go there. Very few Christians 


fall before temptation which comes to them in the line of 


daty. It is when they are out of the line of duty that the 
great danger arises. When they run into temptation heed- 
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lessly, then is the time that they are apt to fall. Never for- 
get to watch and pray that you may be kept. far away from 
the first approach of evil and the temptation to sin. 

5. These four things—namely, the doing of God’s will, the 
pardon of our sins, the supply of our daily necessities, and the 
deliverance from temptation and evil—will cover all that we 
shall find it necessary to pray for. We may vary the forms 
of expression, and dwell sometimes more at length on one 
point and on another; but they include all the domain that 
needs to be covered hy our prayers. 

In what spirit should we pray? Thousands of prayers 
have been offered in New York City to-day that never will 
be answered. What is the matter? They have not been 
offered in the right spirit. Many a Christian has prayed 
“Thy kingdom come” who is really unwilling that that 
| kingdom should come in his own heart. Many a one has 
said, “O Lord, grant us a revival!” who wanted that revival 
to begin anywhere but in his own soul. Such prayers are a 
mere mockery of God. While we persist in known sin, we 
need not look for any answer, “If I regard iniquity in my 
heart, the Lord will not hear me” (Psa. 66:18). “ He that 
turneth away his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer 
shall be abomination” (Prov. 28:9). Again, many prayers 
are not answered because they are not in accord with God’s 
will. “Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may consume it upon your lusts” (Jas. 4:3). If we look 
carefully at this matter of unanswered prayer, we shall find 
that there is some reason why the petition has been denied. 
God does not desire to mock us. He has not said “Seek ye 
my face” in vain. But because we have no faith, or because 
our prayers are selfish, or for some good reason, we do not 
receive what we ask for. 

There is one prayer which is never denied, if it is put up 
in real earnest. What is that? The prayer for the Holy 
Spirit. We may be sure that God is always willing to give 
us that best of all gifts; and if we are truly hungering for 
that, we shall not be sent away empty. But, alas! the trouble 
often is that we want other things far more than we want his 
blessed presence in our hearts, : 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There is far more in these selected verses than any primary 
teacher should attempt to give at one time to a class of little 
children ; but each teacher, from a knowledge of the class, 
| of the amount of previous instruction and the ability of the 
scholars to receive and understand, must decide how much 
to give and what to withhold. Thoughtful teachers will 
gladly appropriate, as their own scriptural share, the rich 
provision in precept and promise and prayer, the threefold 
cord to bind trusting hearts to him whose lips first spoke the 
precious model prayer,—that matchless prayer which has 
been the gateway of daily devotion for countless souls in all 
the ages. 

Jesus Praying.—Did Jesus‘often pray? Recall some of the 
times and places where we know that Jesus prayed. We do 
not know exactly when or where Jesus was praying at the 
time we are studying about to-day. Wherever it may have 
been, whether he prayed silently or aloud, we do not know; 
but those who were with him knew that he was praying. 
Some who were his followers silently stood by, and waited 
until “he ceased.” Then one of his disciplee—perhaps one 
of the twelve who wished to hear again the prayer in the 
Sermon on the Mount, or one of the seventy, or some one who 
really wanted to be a wise, true disciple—asked him what we 
want to ask him to-day. 

Lord, Teach Us to Pray.—Did Jesus do as the disciple 
asked? How had he been teaching them when they saw and 
heard him pray so often? Even Jesus, the Holy One, the 
Son of God, needed to pray. None ever asked in vain to be 
taught by him. Every little child should learn to repeat and 
know the meaning of the words of Jesus as he taught how to 
pray. Not that we must always pray in these very words 
and no other, but this is a pattern prayer to show us how to 
ask and what things to ask for. 

To Whom Shall We Pray?—“ When ye pray, say, Our 
Father.” The beloved Son of the Father, who “so loved 
the world,” told us to speak to God in prayer, and call him 
“our Father.” Would any but a loved child dare to say 
“our Father” to any but a loving Father? Is not Jesus our 
brother, since he bids us say “our Father”? Then are not 
all who love him brothers and sisters, children of the same 
great good Father? The One to whom we are taught to pray 
is surely the great Creator, God ; for Jesus told us to say, “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” 

For What are We to Ask #—The first four sentences of the 
prayer remind us of the first four commandments. Our 
Father in heaven is to be loved and worshiped. What is the 
first commandment? What would you think of a child who 
loved something or somebody else better than his own father? 
We pray that our Father's name may be kept hallowed,— 
holy. What does the second commandment forbid? If we 
pray that his name be hallowed, and really want to keep it 





holy, shalk we ever break the third commandment? What 
is that? 

Thy Kingdom Oome—That is a prayer that he may be 
King over all the earth; that everybody may love and serve 
him; that the kingdom of heaven may come in every heart. 
Would it be honest and sincere to repeat, “thy kingdom 
come,” and then not do or say anything to help others to 
know and love Jesus, and so enter the kingdom of heaven? 
Thy Will be Done.—How? That is asking that everybody 
on the earth may do the will of God,—obey his words as the 
angels in heaven do. How isthat? They go swiftly to do 
his errands; they praise him while they gladly obey. To 
pray “Thy will be done” ought to mean that, whatever God 
chooses to do, or send, or bid us do, we should accept and obey 
as his wise plan for us, and feel that he knows just what is 
best for us and for our loved ones, 

Our Daily Bread.—From whom does it come? Is any 
earthly father so rich or so able that he can provide daily 
food unless itis sent by God? God can take away riches in 
a moment; he can send flood, or fire, or storm, Can the 
farmer make the sun shine, or the rain and dew water his 
fields, and make the grain ripen ready for food? Our heaveniy 
Father has fed us every day of our lives. Ought we not ask, 
with thankful hearts, each day, that he will give us daily 
bread? That means a supply for all our daily wants,—food 
for the body, good thoughts for the mind, love for the heart, 
Are our thoughts all and always good? Do we not sometimes 
forget to give thanks for daily gifts, forget to obey, forget to 
love our loving Father, who never forgets us? Jesus tells us 
we may say to him, 

Forgive Us Our Sins.—For Jesus’ own sake, we know he 
will. Dare we ask him to forgive us if we do not forgive 
those who are unkind or offend us? When we ask to be for- 
given, must we try not to sin again? So he taught us to ask 
to be kept in the right way: “ Lead us not into temptation; 
but deliver us from evil.” + 

Ask.—To pray, is to ask of God. Jesus bade his disciples 
ask, and gave promises in the golden text. In that verse are’ 
three precepts and three promises. What three things are 
we told to do? Put on the board, as answered, “ Ask,” 
“Seek,” “Knock.” With each word is a promised blessing. 
What to those who ask; whoseek; who knock? If nothing 
more is done with this lesson than to teach the golden text, 
using the parable as an illustration, and the Lord’s Prayer as 
a lesson how to pray, you may have bestowed a life-long 
blessing upon the children. It can all be thus reviewed: 
Whom to ask; for what to ask; to keep on asking; to ask, 
saying, “Thy will be done;” to seck and wait for the 
answer. Illustrate by the story of the friend who, for the 
sake of another, kept on knocking and waiting even at mid- 
night, seeking food for an unexpected guest. Then tell of 
the tenderness of the heavenly Father’s heart, how fathers 
and mothers on earth love to give joy and good gifts to their 
children, and how much more will the Father in heaven 
give to those who ask and seek. What is the best gift? He 
gave his Son, and to those who ask he will give his Hol- 
Spirit, to teach and help them to obey and pray to him. 

Lowisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


“Teacu Us to Pray.”—It was an ordinary custom among 
the schools of the rabbis for each doctor of the law to give 
his disciples a special form of prayer. Many of these are 
preserved in the Talmud, and some occasional expressions 
seem to have been suggested by the Lord’s prayers; for we 
must remember that though enshrining the old traditions, 
the earliest part of that work was not committed to writing 
till two hundred years after Christ. The principal daily 








prayers of the Jews were summarized in the Mishna in 
eighteen “collects,” as we might call them. But few of them 
are petitionary or supplicatory prayers, but rather benedic- 
tions and doxologies, often over and over repeated. 

“Suatt Go Unto Hm at Mipnicut.”—Nothing could 
be more usual or natural than such a visit, as journeys in the 
East are very frequently made at night to avoid the mid-day 
heat. During a summer journey in Mesopotamia, I found it 
the regular custom to set out after sunset whenever the moon 
was above the horizon. Nor was the rousing of a neighbor, 
on the arrival of an unexpected guest, any but the most ordi- 
nary incident; because the Jewish law of hospitality did not 
allow even the deepest poverty to exempt a man from its 
claims (as illustrated in the case of the widow with whom 
the prophet claimed to share what she supposed to be her 
last crust). If, therefore, any one was unable to “meet the 
needs of the traveler who claimed his shelter, he was bound 
to seek from his neighbor that which he could not have asked 
for his own necessities, 

“Witt He Give How a Stoxz.”—A stone is contrasted 
with a loaf, a fish with a serpent, and an egg with a scorpion, 
not only because of the outward general resemblance, at least 
in the two first examples, between the useful and the worth- 








less or dangerous article, but because a stone may be picked 

















































































































































































































































































Shave unsatisfied needs. And we are to be sure that God is 
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up anywhere without trouble; snakes, most of them, however, 
innocuous, are to be seen everywhere, gliding among the rocks 
by the roadside; and it is scarcely possible to lift a flat stone 
without finding a scorpion coiled beneath it. Chiefly the 
lesson is in the labor and care with which the earthly, and 
therefore much more the heavenly, Father, makes provision 
for his children. Bread is not picked up like a stone, but 
must be carefully prepared from the grain long since toilfully 
grown and tended, A fish is not snatched up by the wayside 
like a serpent, but boat or net, hook, line, and ingenuity, must 
be exercised in its capture. An egg is not to be procured 
like a scorpion, by carelessly turning over a stone, but the 
fowls must be reared and fed. Much more precious, then, 
are the gifts of the heavenly Father, prepared long before- 
shand, and in store for his children. 


The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“?’Tis the blessed hour of prayer.” 

‘Sweet hour of prayer.” 

“ Pray, brethren, pray.” 

“ Keep on praying.” 

“From every stormy wind that blows.” 

“Our Father in heaven, we hallow thy name,” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The spirit and the methods of right prayer are made clear 
by our Lord in the teachings of this lesson. How we are to 
pray, and what we are to pray for, are here shown. 

Every one ought to pray; and at one time or another, 
every one wants to pray. In some hour of agony or of peril, 
if not in the hours of enjoyment and of peace, in despair if 
not in loving trust, the human heart will turn God-ward, and 
ery aloud for help, “O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come!” How, then, can those who would 
pray, pray acceptably, and with an assurance of God’s readi- 
ness to hear and heed the prayer? 

Our Lord gives suggestions, in this lesson, as to both the 
matter and the manner of acceptable prayer. He empha- 
sizes the duty of simpli¢ity, of confidence, of reverence, of per- 
sistency, and of assured trust. We are to come as children 
to a loving Father, looking up to him as one who is worthy 
of all honor, and whose honor is supremely dear to us. We 
are to ask him with all freedom for that which we need in 
ligour every-day life. We are to keep on praying so long as we 


always readier to give the best gifts to us as his children, 
than we should be as parents to give minor gifts to our chil- 
dren when they need and ask for them. 

If any of us fail to pray aright, it is surely not because we 
lack counsel as to how God would have us pray. 


ADDED POINTS. 

Jesus did not attempt to get along in life without prayer. 
Who of us would dare live without this help to right living? 

If we want to know what our duty is, it is our privilege to 
ask the Lord to tell us. When we find that we do not know 
how to pray as we ought to, let us pray that God would teach 
us how to pray. 

God is very near to us; yet he is in heaven, and we are upon 
earth. He is infinitely above us, and so can have a view, 
which we cannot now have, of all that concerns us. He is 
indeed our Father, but our Father who is in heaven. 

Because God is our Father, we have an interest in the 
coming of his kingdom. Ail that tends to his glory, and that 
advances the cause of his truth, is really to our good; and 
we ought to desire above all else that God will do that which 
will promote those interests which are for our welfare as his 
loving children. 

Unless we can have forgiveness, nothing else that God 
gives us will prove to our enjoyment or advantage. If we 
had wronged a very dear friend, we could find no comfort in 
any gifts from him while we were yet unforgiven. Our loving 
ery would be, “ Whatever else you deny me, don’t refuse your 
forgiveness.” 

Temptation is perilous, but temptation yielded to is de- 
structive. We may well shrink from being brought into 
temptation; but if we are in temptation, there is yet a possi- 
bility of deliverance from its power. For that deliverance 
we have a right to cry to God. 

No one of us is able to live on without help from his fel- 
lows. There are times when we need sympathy or assistance 
from others. It behooves us to consider the right way of 
seeking and securing such aid. 

If we are in dead earnest in our purpose of carrying a point, 
we shalltkeep at it until we have what we want. Persistency 
is a test of character. 

Unless we are willing to do our part, we have no right to 
expect God’s help in any sphere of duty, If a thing is worth 
having, it ought to be worth seeking. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either- by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





GESENIUS’S HEBREW DICTIONARY 
AND GRAMMAR* 


It can be claimed, without danger of challenge, that 
no books have directly and indirectly done more for bibli- 
cal philology, both in advancing its scientific character 
and in popularizing thoroughness in its study, than the 
dictionary and the grammar of Gesenius. For several 
generations of Bible students these have been classical 
and standard text-books. As manuals and tools for the 
study of one of the original tongues of the Scriptures, 
their usefulness has not been equaled even by such excel- 
lent works as Winer’s, or Buttmann’s, grammar of New 
Testament Greek. 

Gesenius’s chief rival, the gifted but erratic Ewald, is 
losing his prestige as a grammarian, though he holds 
his own as an interpreter. No new edition of his He- 
brew grammar has been published for about a quarter of 
acentury. The wonderful tenacity, on the other hand, 
with which the works of Gesenius have retained their 
prominence, so that the twenty-fifth jubilee edition of 
the grammar, and the eleventh edition of the dictionary, 
have lately appeared, is due partly to the method of the 
works, and partly to the fact that the new editions, as 
they have appeared from time to time, have been revised 
and brought down to date by some of the best of modern 
Hebraists. Some English students, perhaps, need to be 
informed of this fact, because no translations have been 
made of the latest editions of the dictionary and the 
grammar, to which the most thorough and far-reaching 
revision has been given. The twenty-fourth edition of 
the grammar showed a practically new treatment of the 
forms, and the twenty-fifth an entirely new syntax,—the 
best ever prepared; while the many complaints against 
the ninth edition of the lexicon, on the ground that it 
did not utilize the help to be derived from Assyriology 
and from the special researches of the advanced school 
of critics, have now lost their force, as all these sources 
have been allowed as much place as they should have in 
a work aiming to record, not. hypotheses and guesswork, 
but facts or reasonably sure deductions. 

In one respect Gesenius’s dictionary has not been true 
to its original character; but this inconsistency has been 
rather an advantage than a detriment. Gesenius him- 
self was a representative of the rationalistic school, and 
his theological standpoint was naturally reflected even 
in his dictionary. It was for this reason that, in many 
circles of the American church, there was, for years a 
strong opposition to the use of his text-books. The late 
editions of the dictionary have, however, been in the 
hands of professors Miihlau and Volck, of the University 
of Dorpat, both of whom are moderate representatives of 
the confessional school of theology... In their critical 
tendencies they go scarcely as far as their great teacher, 
Delitzsch. That this standpoint of the editors has in 
many particulars influenced the work, can readily be 
seen from the fact that the critical researches of the day 
are nearly all of a-character that seriously affects the 
definitions of technical terms in biblical theology and in 
Old Testament archwology and history. It is for this 
reason that the advanced critics have complained of the 
recent editions of this work, feeling that one of the most 
valuable handbooks of their school had been given over 
to the opposition perty. From a philological stand- 
point, however, this has been a benefit to the book. 
Caution and conservatism are nowhere more needed 
than in books which should present only results, and not 
processes, and are intended to be authoritative guides 
for those who have not the data for independent study, 
or are not able to judge of the merits or demerits of 
these data. 

The recent editions of the dictionary show, in every 
particular, a decided advance upon the earlier. It is 





A loving father loves to give his children even more than 
he has a right to give them. What folly, then, to suppose | 
that our loving Father in heaven is not glad to give us what- 
ever it is best for us to have! 





| true that the latest or eleventh edition is not so much an 


* Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebriiisches und Aramiisches Handworter- 





improvement upon the tenth as the latter was upon the 
ninth. But thisis not to be wondered at. The principal 
objections which have been repeatedly raised against the 
former editions are the undue prominence given to Arabic 
and the neglect of the important results of Assyriology, 
These defects were remedied four years ago, and no im- 
portant works on comparative Semitic lexicography have 
appeared in the meantime. Every careful student of the 
eleventh edition will find not a few important changes 
and corrections on the pages of the present edition. 
Several roots of close resemblance are now clearly dif- 
ferentiated, and the original meaning of some other 
roots is more accurately defined. Credit is due to the 
editors for the omission of the Introduction on the 
sources of information, which, although it had a certain 
value in itself, yet was not properly a part of the dic- 
tionary. The same may be said in regard to the omis- 
sion of the German-Hebrew list of about fifty pages, 
because it was neither a concordance nor a trustworthy 
aid to the study of synonyms. 

While students will appreciate the final contributions 
from the late professors Fleischer and Delitzsch, they 
cannot but regret that the valuable service offered by 
Dr. D. H. Miller, of the University of Vienna, could not 
be accepted by the editors. 





The new edition, in an abridged form and in a single 

volume, of the late Dr. Alfred Edersheim’s scholarly, 

sympathetic, and helpful Life and Times of Jesus the 

Messiah will give new currency to one of the best of 
recent works of the sort. At the time of its first appear- 

ance it was characterized in these columns as “ critical 

in the best and truest sense of the word,” and “ biblical 

at the same time.”” The remark applies, of course, to 

this condensation, prepared by an anonymous hand under 
the inspection of the Rev. W. Sanday. Dr. Edersheim’s 
ability was unquestionable; and his labors, unlike those 
of too many scholars, were constructive rather than de- 

structive, and were guided and illuminated by a reverent 
and spiritual mind. Firmly believing in the inspiration 
of the Gospels, he was neither ignorant nor bigoted in 
his view and treatment of objections raised against their 
authenticity in major or minor points; and he availed 
himself, more successfully than any of the rationalistic 
biographers of Christ, of a rich and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of all that made up the environment of the Saviour’s 
teaching. The Jewish birth of the author, no less than 
his acquired learning as a Christian scholar, enriched 
his work in this particular. The one-volume condensd- 
tion which now appears, had been partially planned by 
Dr. Edersheim before his death last year, and has been 
well made by the present editor and his collaborator. 
Mr. Sanday recognizes and regrets the necessity of cur- 
tailing the rhetorical descriptions of the unabridged 
work, but this was inevitable. As it is, there is greater 
vividness of coloring than in Andrews’s admirable Life 
of Our Lord (with which, in the matter of size, the 
present volume at once suggests comparison), and hardly 
less than in Farrar’s. The scholarly appendices and col- 
lateral references are omitted, but the biblical side-notes 
are retained, The style, as reduced in its number of 
words, is sometimes disagreeably “choppy,” but, on the 
whole, a hard task has been suitably done, and the book 
is a valuable addition to the library of the preacher, the 
teacher, or the Bible-reader who may not wish to expend 
the time or money needed for the utilization of the two 
large volumes of the complete work. (7}<5} inches, 
cloth, pp. xiv, 675. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. ; 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph &Co, Price, $2.00.) 


The most impressive characteristic of Mr. William 
Morris’s two prose romances, A Tale of the House of the 
Wolfings and The Roots of the Mountains, is their extreme 
unreadableness. Mr. Morris’s fondness for old English 
—perhaps one should say pseudo-archaic English—is 
familiar to all readers of The Earthly Paradise, and 
especially to all students of ,his version of the Odyssey. 
In these two romances and their interspersed songs, 
however, he goes farther back than ever. They are not 
devoid of imagination, force, and poetic character, for 
William Morris, with all his limitations, is a true poet; 
but their merits are so overlaid by painstakingly arti- 
ficial forms of speech that one wearies of his slow and 
joyless progress through their pages. Alfred we know, 
and Wiclif, and the author of the Ancren Riwle, and 
Bacon, and Bunyan, and Addison, but who is this, with 
his laboriouscompilation of allegedSaxon? Thegreater — 
our reverence for the noble old speech of our ancestors, 
the deeper our regret that any modern readers should 





buch fiber das Alte Testament. Bearbeitet von F. Maiblau und 
Fx W. Volek. Eifte durchgereheue Aufiage. Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel. | 


get their idea of it from these imitations, instead of from 
‘ the rich and pure originals. The fact is that no eminent 
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author, and no great period in the world’s literature, can 
ever succeed in giving lasting value to any production 


-which is not phrased in the best words and phrases of 


the time of writing,—words, it may be, a thousand years. 
old, but, like the magnificent English of the Authorized 
Version, at once understood by average readers. Romance 
and poetry, as well as religion, cannot be set forth “in a 
tongue not understanded of the people.” (The House 
of the Wolfings. 9X6 inches, cloth, pp. ii, 387. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Price, $3.00.—The Roots of the Moun- 
tains. 96 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 424. London: Reeves 
-and Turner.) 


_ The Methodist Book Concern, in accordance with 


recent action of the General Conference, has issued 
(separately, and also bound with the Hymnal of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with Tunes) a well-made 
Collection of Scripture Lessons arranged for Responsive 
Réadings in Religious Services, The compiler, the Rev. 
J. F. Marlay, acknowledges his indebtedness, in the 


central plan, to the Rev. Dr, ©. 8. Robinson’s similar 
-work, Not only are the Psalms drawn from, but also 


Isaiah, Proverbs, Matthew, Luke, John, and some of the 


Epistles. Among the readings are consecutive biblical 


passages appropriate for use on Christmas, Easter, and 
communion Sundays; while collactions of separated 
verses or extracts are given for children’s, missionary, 
temperance, and national services. The Command- 
ments, the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Methodist articles of religion and form of communion 
Service, are prefixed or appended. The printing is not 


_ aé scrupulously accurate as the public demands in the 


case of the Bible text; “ungoldly” (p. 23) is hardly 
synonymous with “ungodly.” (7} <5 inches, cloth, pp. 
280. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stow2- New York: 
Hunt and Eaton. Price, 50 cents.) 





The chief value of Mr. J. R. Elliott’s American Farms : 
Their Condition and Future, is ita timeliness. In certain 
parts of the country, and espevially in New England, 
there is so much interest in the “abandoned farms” of 
the “hill towns” that readers naturally turn to news- 


paper discussions, magazine articles, and an occasional 


entire yolume, referring to the general theme or some of 
its special applications or suggestions, Indeed, as Pro- 
fessor Brewer of Yale has lately pointed out, other coun- 
tries than ours are facing equally serious problems of 
readjustment of agricultural life and product, in view of 
changed conditions of commerce and consumptionn the 
present century. Mr. Elliott’s sincere, thoughtful, and 
earnest chapters could not fail to add something to our 
knowledge of the theme; but they are not the work of a 
profound or powerful authority, and will be followed by 
other and better books. (7} <5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 
962. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 


An English writer, Lady Catherine Charlotte Jack- 
gon, has been quite rapidly issuing, within the past few 
years, a series of two-volume historical monographs, 
which, taken together, form a continuous history of 
France in the sixteenth century. The first (issued in 
1886) was The Court of France, 1514-1559; the second 
was The Last of the Velois, 1569-1589; and now comes 
The First of the Bourbons, 1689-1610. They conspicuously 
Jack original force or value; the style is mediocre; the 
chapter-summaries remind one of a stereopticon lec- 
turer’s handbill; and, though the volumes are not worth- 
legs, they are hardly to be recommended to those who 
have access to weightier works on the same familiar 
period and its well-known characters. Lady Jackason’s 
real field, as shown by her other works, is that of the 
descriptive essayist rather than the historian. (2 vols. 
.8)X6 inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 882; xv, 423. New York: 
Scribner and Welford. Price, $9.00.) 





A réligious biography of the better class is that of 
Robertson of Irvine, Poet-Preacher, by Arthur Guthrie. 
William B, Robertson (1820-1886) was & United Presby- 
terian minister at Irvine, in the west of Sootland, where, 
during a long and useful pastorate, and within the walls 
Of a tnusvally fine church building, he won the love 
and admiration of his parish by séraions of spiritual 
fervor, of rhetorical skill, and often of poetic tone, His 
hymns and translations, as here given, show a quick pen 
-and 4 correct ear, rather than positive genius; and his 
printed sermons, though warm and effective, clearly lack 
‘the force lent them by his pefsonal presence, But the 
life-story of an eatnest and heartful man is here told 
‘with modesty and attractiveness, so that the handsome 
Wook, with ite excellent illustrations, deserves to be read 
@utside the country im which its subject labored. (7454 
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inches, cloth, pp. viii, 384, New York: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. Price, $1.75.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Not all readers are aware of the great circulation 
attained by some books written by authors who can 
hardly\claim to rank with. the “standards,” but who are 
far removed from association with sensational novelists. 
Nor is their success due to the fact that they have 
catered to the tastes of the various divisions of the public 
which buy subscription-books, cook-books, or text-books, 
—works bringing financial rather than literary recom- 
pense. A helpful story, true to nature, and of distinct 
moral purpose, does not lack readers, and sometimes 
numbers them by hundreds of thousands, Thus, of the 
London Religious TractSociety’s penny-pamphlet edition 
of Mra, O, F. Walton’s Christie's Old Organ, 1,860,000 
copies have been sold; of the same author’s A Peep Be- 
hind the Scenes (price threepence), 875,000; and of 
“Hesba Stretton’s” Jessica’s First Prayer, the same 
number. All these copies are readably printed, as is the 
similar issue (threepence) of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, The last-named also gives the excellent illustra- 
tions drawn by Sir John Gilbert; of the weak pictures 
in the others, the less said the better. 


It has been known for some time, and has been men- 
tioned in these columns, that the reading public was 
sooner or later to be given a new Shakespeare concord- 
ance, prepared by Mr, John Bartlett, the compiler of 
that best book of its kind, Familiar Quotations. Sixty- 
eight pages of the work, including words from Aaron to 
ave, have been printed asa sort of specimen, and give an 
excellent idea of what is to be expected. It would have 
seemed improbable that Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s well- 
known concordance would ever be superseded; but Mr. 
Bartlett’s work, if completed on this plan, will surpass it 
in several particulars, Her page is 936} inches, his is 
1148}; hers is printed in three columns of agate type, 
his in two of nonpareil; and, what is more important, 
Mr. Bartlett gives a phrase-book of Shakespeare, the 
quotations often being full enough to preclude any neces- 
sity of turning to the text itself, whilé Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke’s references are in a form so condensed that the 
meaning is often conveyed imperfectly or not at. all, if 
the reader does not recur to the cited passage, Further- 
more, Mr. Bartlett is more careful in discriminating be- 
tween variant meanings under identical spellings, and 
between compound words or short phrases, and separate 
uses of words, If completed on the same scale, as in- 
deed it must be, his concordanve will fill some 1600 
pages of the size of the unabridged Webster aud Worces- 
ter, and will form another monument of American edi- 
torial industry and skill. 


- What Sanskrit is among the Indo-European tongues, 
Gothic is among the Teutonic, A complete scientific 
study of the English language is impossible without 
some knowledge of the Gothic; and yet when Dr, 
G. H. Balg began work on his Comparative Glossary 
of the Gothic Language (successive parts of which 
have been already noted im these columns) he ascer- 
tained that out of 107 univetsities and 149 colleges in 
this country, Gothic “ce in but two univer- 
sities, The ninth, and last, part of Dr, Balg’s work is 
now before the public. Whe Preface is by Professor 
Dr. F. A. March. Of the Gothio, the latter says: “The 
remains of the language are in several respects such as 
to make them specially suitable for study by beginners in 
comparative study of language, and especially by students 
wishing to obtain a thorough knowledge of the English 
language. Gothic is a sister speech to English; it is the 
oldest of the Teutonic family. The Gothic Bible is 
several centuries older than any record of the other sister 
speeches. The student of language entering on the 
study of phonology finds here an admirably simple 
phonetic system, which leads the way at once to an un- 
derstanding of those phonetic changes which appear so 
complicated and inexplicable in English and the other 
modern Germaniclanguages.” Except Professor Skeat’s 
Text-books, Glossary, and the Gospel of St. Mark, nothing 
has existed in the way of Gothic text-books, in English, 
for the common student. Professor Mareh has, however, 
exemplified it in his Anglo-Saxon Reader and in his 
Comparative Grammar, The present Glossary is con- 
nected by reference figutes with the author’s translation 
of Braune’s Gothie Grammar, Dr. Balg has labored 
under peculiar difficulties in producing his Glossary, but, 
as Professor Max Miller has said, “it seems to have 
been collected with great care without being encumbered 
with useless material.” The price of the .completed 
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work is $4.50, It is published by the author, at May- 
ville, Wisconsin, 


In addition to the popular series previously reviewed 
or announced in these columns, three new and compre- 
hensive sets of books have just been started, or will soon 
appear. One is of English authorship, one of American, 
and one will be written by writers of both nationalities, 
The Contemporary Science Series is edited by Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis, who has hitherto been known as a minor 
literary critic rather than a scientific specialist; its title 
is someWhat of a misnomer, and its scope and distribu- 
tion of subjects, thus far, suggest no strong rivalry of 
the long-established International Scientific Series. Its 
most significant issues have been Mr. George L. Gomme’s 
study of the early village community, especially im the 
British isles; and Canon Isaac Taylor’s summary of 
what is known about old Aryan civilization and char- 
acteristics. On May 1 appeared the first volume (Nelson) 
of a Heroes of the Nations library, under the general 
editorship of the naval novelist, W. Clark Russell, who 
writes the initial biography. The series, which is like 
an expansion of the idea of the English Worthies library, 
will include lives of Pericles, Alexander, Cicero, The- 
odoric the Goth, Charlemagne, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Henry of Navarre, Louis XIV., William of Orange, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and Bismarck,—certainly a sufficiently 
comprehensive list, though it is but the first announce- 
ment of the sort of books to be expected. No American 
subject is thus far promised, but Professors Wheeler and 
Burr, of Cornell, will write respectively of Alexander 
and Charlemagne. The Putiiams will be the New York 
and London publishers, and the success of their excel- 
lent volumes bearing the general title of The Story of the 
Nations, perhaps foretells something similar in this case. 
The third promised series will be called Makers of 
America, and will be edited by Mr. H. W. Mable, of 
The Christian Union, whose good judgment is apparent 
in the choice of subjects and writers already announced, 
It will repeat, in some slight degree, the topics of the 
American Statesmen Series, but will also include many 
other names, entering the fields of discovery, colonization, 
war, theology, and invention, and will be published by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. Its announcement shows the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of so broad a plan, for the 
promised books indicate a very kindly and liberal use of 
the term “makers of America.” Thus we find not only 
Columbus, La Salle, Winthrop, Stuyvesant, Lord Balti- 
more, Oglethorpe, Fulton, Jefferson, and Hamilton, buit 
also Francis Higginson, Thomas Hooker, Cotton Mather, 
Bishop White, de Bienville, Father Juniper Serra, 
Thomas Nelson, Robert Morris, Archbishop Hughes, 
and Charles Sumner. On this scale at least two hundred 
volumes ought to’ be expected. But some of the assign- 
ments are interesting and promising, as of Columbus to 
President Adams of Cornel]; Governor Winthrop to the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell ; Robert Morris and Alexander 
Hamilton to Professor W. G. Sumner; Thomas Jeffer- 
son to James Schouler; Francis Higginson to his de- 
scendant the essayist; Thomas Hooker to his successor 
the Rev. Dr. Walker; and the eminent Virginian, 
Thomas Nelson, to his namesake, Thomas Nelson Page. 
It is to be hoped, however, that competence and friendly 
enthusiasm on the writers’ part will not be secured at 
the expense of dispassionateness. Special pleading is 
the bane of the multifarious series which now crowd the 
book-market. 


The Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books, 
which seeks to read and select books suitable for use in 
young folks’ libraries of its own (the Unitarian) or other 
churches, has often beet mentioned in these pages. It 
claims to be the oldest organization of the sort, having 
begun work in 1865, An account of its present con- 
dition, with some recent statistics, is contributed by 
Martha H. Brooks to Lend a Hand for May. The Com. 
mission has some forty members, consisting of mothers, 
Sunday-school teachers, or others taking special Interest 
in children’s reading ; meets twice a month, from Octo- 
ber to May (its members living in Boston or vicinity) ; 
receives books by loan or purchase; bas ite expenses 
paid by the publishing and missionary association of tlie 
denomination; assigns each book received to the chair- 
man Of some one of the three reading conimittees; ac- 
cepts no book for insertion on its annual descriptive lat 
save those approved by at least five readers, previous 
opportunity for oral discussion having been given ; makes 
an attempt to assign histories or scientific works to 
examining readers having special competence in the 
branches represented ; issues, from time to time, win- 
nowed lists from those annually published; and sends 





its descriptive bibliographies to all Unitarian Sunday- 
























































































































































‘schools, and to other libraries or individuals requesting 


characterization of “ books specially adapted to Sunday- 


ewhether of fact or fancy; but it has steadily set itself 


‘the real experience of life, making precocious brightness | 


~being interesting, are full of pertness, ‘smartness,’ and 


; biography, travel, science, etc.; and “books with a dis- 


‘ease of the previously recommended books there is a 


restrict his Sunday-school-library . bibliographies to 
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them. All its lists indicate books specially suitable for 
readers over fourteen or under nine years; but the former 


school use” has been wisely abandoned. The Commis- 
sion finds, within its quarter-century of existence, that 
“the annual issue of children’s books has been much 
smaller, and the standard distinctly higher.” One para- 
graph deserves to be quoted entire, as having far more 
than a denominational bearing: ‘‘The Commission has 
always aimed to notice all wholesome, helpful books, 


against (1) books which tend to cultivate self-conscious- 
ness by gushing sentimentality or by much emphasis on 
personal beauty and graces, with elaborate description 
of dress and surroundings; (2) those which misrepresent 





or virtue secure sudden and wonderful success, or pre- 


senting the children as far superior in wisdom and good- | 


ness to their elders; (3) those which, for the sake of 


slang; and (4) those which, nominally written for chil- 
dren, deal with relations which belong toa period beyond 
childhood, and are really only novels in small.” Another 
Unitarian organization, the Channing Club of Boston, 
is doing a similar work in examining, approving, and 
recommending suitable books for boys. In this case the 
committee of the club consists of men. Its first pamphlet, 
modestly issued but evidently carefully prepared, recom- 
mends fifty-five selected books for boys, chosen from 
works issued in 1888, arranged under the following 
classes: Interesting stories; instructive books of history, 


tinct moral teaching, especially suited for Sunday- 
schools.” Last of all comes a list of all books examined. 
In this list no detailed description is given, but in. the 


concise analysis of the character of each volume. This 
pamphlet was prepared by a committee of nine; each 
book was examined by two readers, or, in case of disagree- 
ment, by three. It is intended to continue the list an- 
nually, The secretary of the club is Mr. George Peirce, 
70 Water Street, Boston. Other denominations not caring 
to use these patiently prepared lists,—in which, indeed, 
there is little trace of denominational spirit,—may well 
undertake similar tasks for themselves, or unite with 
others to that end. There is indeed a goodly number 
of such agencies to choose from, including the (Episco- 
pal) Church Library Association, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Connecticut Ladies’ Commission 
(Congregational), of Hartford. ' Bishop Doane, of 
Albany, who als@ has engaged in this work, does not 


Episcopal or technically religious books, having lately 
approved, for use therein, the Riverside Library for 
Young People. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


———— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 


North Dakota, state, at Grand Forks.........:s00- sss 
South Dakota, state, at Sioux Falls..............c000..e00e June 2-4 








Ohio, state, at Zanesville, .............4 ..cceeeee coeeeceee seseeeees June 3-5 
Indiana, state, at Richmond...............0000 sce. secs aeees June 3-5 
Nebraska, state, at Hastings.......... 0.000000 cecesssee ceceeeees June 3-5 
Colorado, state, at Boulder......... 0.0... c..se0ee ... June 10-12 
Towa, state, at Council Bluffis..............ccccceeceseeeseeees June 10-12 
New York, state, at Brooklyn...... .......... ccc. sceeeeee June 10-12 
Wisconsin, state, at Baraboo......... ...cccces cceses coeeeenes June 17, 18 
New Jersey, state, at Asbury Park............... s.scs00s June 18, 19 


Sixth International (11th National), at Pittsburgh...June 24-27 


California, state, at Pacific Grove.................. June 30 to July 2 
Wyoming, territorial, at Laramie City.....,............0000 July 7-9 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita..................... July 9 


Missouri, state, at Sedalia...............cc00cccseseseeeeee 
Kentucky, state, at Georgetown 
Michigan, state, at Lansing 


Re eee eee rete eee e Be eeeeeee 





SUMMER SCHOOLS OF STUDY. 


Vacation time is working time for more persons and 
in more ways than ever before. In the direction of this 
reform, Chautauqua, of course, stands foremost. The 
calendar of Chautauqua for the seventeenth season of 
this educational agency is as follows : 





July 19: Opening College Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Bible School. 

July 21: Opening Second Session Chautauqua School of the 
English Bible (three weeks). 

July 30: Deaconess Day. 

August 2-5: Chautauqua Missionary Institute. 

August 5: Opening Seventeenth Assembly. 

August 17: Memorial Sunday. 

August 20: Recognition Day. 
Scientific Circle Class of 1890. 

August 23: Grand Army Day. 

August 25: Formal closing for the season. 

The July Course.—The successful plan of the last two seasons 
will be continued, and progressive courses of lectures, after the 
University-Extension model, will be given by Professor H. B. 
Adams, Professor Frederick Starr, Professor Martin L, D’Ooge, 
Mrs, Abba Goold Woolson, the Rev. J. C, Eccleston, Mr. W. E. 
Curtis, ete. There will be an innovation in the form of musi- 
cal lectures (illustrated by instrumental and yocal numbers), 
by Mr. I. V. Flagler and Mr. H. A. Moore. 

The August Course will not be modified, but arranged on the 
original principle of providing a wide range of topics discussed 
by men and women prominent in all departments of life. 
Among such may be mentioned: Edward Bellamy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Helen Campbell, Charles T. Saxton, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, W. C. P. Breckenridge, Alexander McKenzie, 
John P, Newman, Russell H. Conwell, ete. 

An entirely new feature of the August program will be the 
Ben-Hur Tableaux, living pictures from General Lew Wallace’s 
novel, presented under the direction of the Ben-Hur Company, 
which has an exclusive privilege from Harper Brothers and 
General Wallace. 

The Normal Department, under Bishop Vincent and Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut; the Boys’ and Girls’ and Intermediate Classes, in 
charge of the Rev. B. T. Vincent ; the Woman’s Club, and other 
departments,—will be continued. 

Chorus, Dr, H. R. Palmer, Organ recitals, Mr, I. V. Flagler. 
Piano recitals, Mr. W. H. Sherwood. Musical lectures, Mr. 
I. V. Flagler and Mr. H. A. Moore. Soprano, Madame Abbie 
Carrington. Baritone, H.A, Moore. Schubert Quartet: Ten- 
ors, 8. T. Battle and H. F. Stone; bass, G. H. lott; baritone, 
J.R. Tyley.. Glee Club, Rogers’s Band and Orchestra. Others 
will soon be announced. 

A PARTIAL LIST OF SPEAKERS. 

Dr. H. B. Adams, Mr. J. W. Bengough, Dr. James M. Buck- 
ley, Mr. Edward Bellamy, Hon. W. C. P. Breckenridge, Dr. 
J. A. Broadus, Professor W. G. Ballantine, Professor Sylvester 
Burnham, Mr. A. P. Burbank, Mrs. Helen Campbell, the Rev. 
Russell H. Conwell, Mr. W. E. Curtis, Professor R. L. Cum- 
nock, Professor J. H. Chamberlin, Dr. W. A. Duncan, Professor 
Martin L. D’Ooge, Dr, John C. Eccleston, Dr. Richard T. Ely, 
Dr. Emory J. Haynes, Mr. Robarts Harper, Colonel Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Dr. William R. Harper, the Rev. M.C. 
Lockwood, Professor W. D. McClintock, Dr. Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, Dr. G. W. Miller, Bishop John P. Newman, Mr. Leland 
Powers, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Nella Brown Pond, 
Bishop N.8. Rulison, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Hon. Charles T. 
Saxton, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Professor Frederick Starr, 
Professor Revere F. Weidner, the Rev. Edward F. Williams, 
Dr. H. L. Wayland, ete. 

Principal, A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England, in August, 


Chautauqua Literary and 





Concerning the summer schools for Bible study under 
the direction of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, the principal of those schools, Professor W. R. 
Harper, of Yale University, writes : 

“ Will you allow me, through your columns, to call the 
attention of Bible studen € various summer schools 
which are to be conducted ‘By the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature during ing season? The im- 
pression doubtless prevails: ese schools are intended 
especially for Hebrew and k instruction. It is this 
impression which I wish to correct. Classes, it is true, 
will be organized in Hebrew and New Testament Greek, 
for beginners, and for those who are more advanced. In- 
struction will also be given in Assyrian, Arabic, and other 
Semitic languages. But particular emphasis is laid upon 
instruction in the English Bible. In each of the schools, 
two to four courses in the English Old Testament, and 
two to four courses in the English New Testament, are 
provided for, These English courses are intended to 
meet the wants of Sunday-school teachers, adult Sun- 
day-school students, members of the Young People’s 
Suciety of Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, St. 
Andrew’s Brotherhood, and other similar organizations. 
In these courses the great aim is to enable the student 
to grasp the contents of the particular book or section 
which is being studied. 

“ Time is not given to the discussion of deubtful ques- 
tions, but attention is concentrated upon one thing, and 












July 1: Opening of the season. 
July 5: Opening of the College of Liberal Arts (six weeks’ 


_ session). 
July 5: Opening First Session Chautaugua School of the 
English Bible. 


July 5: Opening of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat (three 
weeks). 
July 5: Special Classes begin work. 


| that the gaining of a knowledgé of biblical facts, The 
| names of Ballantine, Broadus, Burnham, Gilbert, Taylor, 


Terry, etc., will indicate the nature of the instruction 
offered. The schools are so arranged that it is not ex- 
pensive or difficult for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered. Each school continues 





cut, May 22; the second, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
June 12; others, at Chautauqua, New York, from July 
5 to August 15; and the last, at Lake Bluff, near Chi- 
cago, Illinois, August 15. 

“The time has come for a more energetic and a more 
systematic study of Bible truth. Those who have these 
schools in charge, trust that through them something 
may be contributed toward this end. Full information 
concerning the schools can be obtained by addressing 
the principal at New Haven, Connecticut.” 





THE AMERICAN SUNDA Y-SCHOOL UNION, 


Forsixty-six years The American Sunday-School Union 
has been doing an important work as a pioneer missionary 
agency in the organizing of undenominational Sunday- 
schools in the newer states and territories, and in needy 
districts of the older states. Forthe year ending March 1, 
1890, its work as reported is as follows: 

“New Sunday-schools organized, 1,685, containing 7,358 
teachers and 59,432 scholars; schools aided, 1,852, con- 
taining 12,788 teachers and 120,792 scholars; schools pre- 
viously reported aided, 4,461, containing 22,685 teachers 
and 210,527 scholars; Bibles and Testaments distributed, 
16,115; families visited, 42,222; sermons and addresses 
delivered, 12,020; miles traveled, 463,243; churches grown 
up from Union schools during the year, 90; hopeful con- 
versions reported in Union schools in the twelve months, 
4,872. In the last three years the missionary force has 
been increased from 65 to 97. Through the liberality of 
a friend in New York, 38,000 volumes were distributed, 
during the year, to the navy, to military posts, etc., be- 
sides those through the missionaries.” 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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FAMOUS MISPRINTS IN ENGLISH BIBLES, 


(William Wright, D.D., in The Leisure Hour.]} 


The “Breeches” Bible. “Then the eies of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were naked, and 
they sewed figge tree leaves together and made them- 
selves Breeches” (Gen. 3:7). Printed in 1560; 

The “Bug” Bible. “So that thou shal: not nede to 
be afraid for any Bugges by ‘nighte, nor for the arrow 
that flyeth by day” (Psalm 91:5). Printed in 1561, 

The “Treacle” Bible. “Is there not treacle at Gilead? 
Is there no physician there?” (Jer. 8: 22.) Printed 
in 1568. . 

The “Rosin” Bible. “Is there no rosin in Gilead? 
Is there no physician there?” (Jer. 8: 22.. Printed 
in 1609. 

The “ Place-makers” Bible. “ Blessed are the place- 
makers; for they shall be called the children of God” 
(Matt. 5:9). Printed 1561-2. 

The “ Vinegar” Bible. “ The Parable of the Vinegar,” 
instead of “The Parable of the Vineyard,” appears in 
the chapter-heading to Luke 20, in an Oxford edition of 
the Authorized Version, which was published in 1717. 

The “Wicked” Bible. This extraordinary name has 
been given to an edition of the Authorized Bible, printed 
in London by Robert Barker and Martin Lucas in 1631, 
The negative was left out of the Seventh Commandment; 
and William Kilburne, writing in 1659, says that owing 
to the zeal of Dr. Usher the printer was fined 2,000/, 
or 8,0002. 

. The “ Ears-To-Ear” Bible. ‘“ Who hath ears to ear, 
let him hear” (Matt. 13: 48). Printed in 1810. 

The “Standing-Fishes” Bible. “And it shall come 
to pass that the fishés will stand upon it,” etc. (Ezek. 
47:10). Printed in 1806. 

The “Discharge” Bible. “I discharge thee before 
God” (1 Tim. 5; 21). Printed in 1806. 

The “ Wife-Hater” Bible. “If any man come to me, 
and hate not his father, . .. yea, and his own wife also,” 
etc. (Luke 14: 26). Printed in 1810. 

“ Rebekah’s-Camels” Bible. “And Rebekah arose, 
and her camels” (Gen, 24: 61). Printed in 1823. 

“To-Remain ” Bible. “‘ Persecuted him that was born 
after the spirit to remain, even so it is now” (Gal. 4 : 29). 
This typographical error, which was perpetuated in the 
first 8vo Bible printed for the Bible Society, takes its 
chief importance from the curious circumstances under 
which it arose. A 12mo Bible was being printed at 
Cambridge in 1805, and the proof-reader being in doubt 
as to whether or not he should remove a comma, applied 
to his superior, and the reply, penciled on the margin, 
“‘to remain,” was transferred to the body of the text, and 
repeated in the Bible Society's 8vo edition of 160-08, 





| three weeks. The first opens at New Haven, Connecti 





and also in another 12mo edition of 1819. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


HOUR BY HOUR. 


{By George Klingle.]} 





One single da 
Is not so much to Lenk upon. There is some way 
OF ean hours of _— m 1 gga We can face 
A single day; but 
Too many ays be - aah eyes— 
Too many days for smothered sigh 
And we lose heart, 
Just at the start. 
Years really are not long, nor lives— 
The longest that survives— 
And yet, to look across 
A future we must tread, bowed by a sense of loss, 
Bearing some burden weighing down so low 
That we can scarcely go 
One step ahead, this is so hard, - 
A view so stern to face ; unstarred, 
Untouched by light, so ’ masked with dread, 
If we would take a step ahead, 
Be brave and keep 
The feet quitesteady, feel the breath of life sweep 
Ever on our face again, 
We must not look across, looking in a, 
But downward, to the next close 
And up. Eyes which have wept 
Must look a little way, not far. 
God broke our years to hours and days, that hour 
by hour 
And “any by day 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite stron 
Should: all 1 the weig it of life 
laid across our shoulder, and the future, rife 
With Wo and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not 
Our feet woul ‘aw and so 
God lays a little on us every day, 
And never, I believe, on all the way 
Will burdens bear so dee 
Or pathways lie so threatening and so steep, 
ut we can go, if by God’s power 
We only bear the Dastien of the hour. 
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THE TEACHING OF CHRIST, 
AND OUR SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


[From an address by L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., at the 
Second General Christian Conference, Boston, 
December 4-6, 1889.) 


The teaching of Christ—the fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of man, a redem 
tion for the penitently trustiul—is the 
solution of every social problem. The 
spirit of Christ—the spirit of purity and 
love—is the panacea for every social ill. 
That teaching, that spirit, would bring 
each individual “to the stature of a pér- 
fect man.” They would inspire intelli- 
gence and integrity in every soul. The 
would usher in the reign of entire g 
will. In the day of their prevailing, the 
vision of prophecy would be realized,— 
every one faithful, officers peace, exactors 
righteousness, walls salvation, gates praise, 
nothing to hurt or destroy in all God’s 
holy mountain! Nor is it possible for the 
complete well-being to come by any other 
means. Anything else is daubing with 
untempered mortar. It is crying 
when there is no peace. 

Does some one think that in claiming 
for Christian forces such absolute pre- 
eminence, the due bounds are overpassed ? 
penn then, the previously admitted fact 

ting the very foundation of civilized 
rell- being,—even material results resting 
oe on mental, moral basis! In thelight 
of that fact, re-estimate Christianity itself. 
See if it be not the embodiment of pro- 
foundest thought, the incarnation of 
soundest morality, the inspiring source, 
fons et origo, of holy, en ae Has 
the gospel a counterpart? it merely 
one athong many, the first among equals? 
But, by as much as Christianity trans- 
cends all other systems of thought, all 
other disclosures of truth, all other modes 
of faith, by so much does it appear that 
in it alone is the saving might. It is 
truest individualism and truest socialism, 
all in one. Believe it, applied Chris- 
tianity, the spirit of Christ i in actua) life, 
is the article not only of a standing or 
falling church, but of a standing or falling 
civilization as well ! 

And this, yet the more manifestly, for 
the reason that the spirit of Christ is itself 
more than an impersonal force, more than 
a sentiment or a principle, more even than 
sentiment and principle combined. It is 
the spirit of an Almighty One who lives 
and reigns! Forgive me that I have so 
long delayed the recognition. Surely from 
this mount of vision we behold more than 
“ stream of tendency,” however ful] and 
strong; more than “a body of truth,” 
however majestic and fair. t did not 
come to die and be no more! The lips 








that spake as aever man spake, were not 
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sealed forever in the grave’s dark silence. 
He whose mission it was to bear witness 
to the truth, left not that truth to make 
its way alone. His personal right, his 

rsonal kingship, he never laid aside. I 

now they smote him once. They nailed 
him to the cross, In tearful despair, his 
few friends entombed the marred and 
mangled form, But on the third day the 
dead arose! He ascended on high. He 
Jed captivity captive, 

Up through adoring ranks of saints and 
angels, through worshiping myriads of 
‘ cherubim and seraphim; through wel- 
coming orders of principalities and pow- 
ers, through bending heaven of heavens, 
he went to his recovered seat at the Father’s 
right hand. Thence he shall come to 
judge ‘the quick and the dead. He is 
already on the judgment-seat! He it was 
who, of old, took guilty nations in his 
righteous greap, and brake them as a pot- 
ter’a vessel, Even then, at his command, 
rolled retribution’s “live, leaping thun- 
ders,” You remember how an impious, 
‘carousing king, in the pride of the world’s 
most wondrous kingdom, repelled the sug- 

estion that there was One higher than 

e; and.how the hand that was afterward 
meekly offered to the nail-thrust, wrote on 
the palace wall, in instant, flaming token, 
the word of irrevocable doom ! 

You remember how, in later times, as 
if Belsbazzar’s fate had passed from mind, 
the Grand Monarch, “sitting in the seat 
of Charlemagne, the church kneeling at 
~his-feet, and the army in his right hand,” 
made boast, “I am thestate;” and how 
thereupon, he whose _ inspiration ha 
caused it to be written, “ For the oppression 
of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
I will now arise,” summoned the forces 
which smote that throne, as the whirlwind 
smites withered leaves! 

Brethren, fellow-citizens, Christ has not 
surrendered his scepter! The harmony, 


the progress, of all civilized development, ia |" 


stillin him. For the saving of nations, as 
of individuals, there is but one name under 
heaven, given among men. Again and 
again, in our own national experience, 
have we realized that to God belongs the 
power. The Persians have the proverb 
that when the wronged orphan weeps, the 
throne of God rocks from side to side! 
“Lhe Master himself has said, * Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these.” “In 
‘righteousness doth he judge and make 
war.” §8o long, therefore, as by the way- 
side of our imperial civilization the plun- 
dered and wounded lie helpless, so long 
as in the midst of our vaunted culture in- 
nocence suffers and righteousness fails, 
we shall do well to give ourselves to re- 
pentant reformation. 

* Be assured, the government “of the 
“people, by the people, for the people,” 
‘which is not also a government of and by 
‘and for the Christ, shall sooner or later 
‘perish, We may dwell, for the time, in 
‘the height of our chosen hill; we may 
bide in the cleft of our coveted rock; we 
may make our nest among the stars; yet 
from even thence shall he whose name is 
above every name, bring us down, if we 
verve not him and his cause, Breaking 
not the bruised reed of pure intent, quench- 
ing not the smoking flax of humblest effort, 
he will assuredly bring forth judgment 
unto victory. 

*- Standing on this historic ground, I am 
cheered by the remembrance that when 
civilization first touched these shores, lay- 
ing here the corner-stone of our civic 
greatness, the dedication was to Christ 
and humanity,—* Pro Christo et Humani- 
tate.” It is for us, in Christian co-opera- 
tion, in loving, pledged alliance, to do 
well our duty, that so the holy presage 
may not fail. They tell us that in the 
great Mohammedan mosk of Damascus, 
on the lintel-beam of an ancient portal, in 
dimmed letters of Greek, is the inscri 
tion, “Thy kingdom, O Ohrist, is the 
kingdom of the ages, and thy dominion is 
throughout all generations, For more 
than a thousand years the followers of the 
false prophet have passed beneath that 
word, carved there when the mosk was a 
Christian church. The while they have 
dreamed of world-wide conquest. Their 
dream shall be forever vain. The lines of 
that trustful inscription shall not wholly 
fade, until crescent yields to cross, and 
Christ is all in all! 

' God grant that when the final day shall 
come,—that illustrious day of which in- 
spiration tells—our American civilization 
may sti}! abide, ermeated indeed by the 
spirit of Christ, beautiful in ite ministra- 
tions to the least of the little ones, stron 
in its open fealty to the claims of tru 
and right! 
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